






















THE MILLER OF EAMONT BRIDGE: 


A WESTMORELAND TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 


Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” “The Hunlock Title Deeds,” 
“The Water Tower,” &c. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OLD NICK. 


Wen John Clifton and the Captain arrived at the miller’s 
house, the door was\ opened by Ann Settle, who though well 
pleased to see John, was vexed that his brother should be with 
ne so she said, rather sharply, and with a slight toss of her 

“ Hey-day, Mr. John! we did’nt expect to see you here again 
so soon; you'll be making up for Jost time, I suppose, for your 
visits have been pretty scarce these last few months.” 

‘The Captain has come to bid good-bye to your master and 
his dame, Ann—he sails in three days’ time.”’ 

‘He'll have to go back as he came, then, for they are both 
out. They started betimes this morning to Farmer Martindale’s 
at Temple-Sowerby. She rides pillion, behind him.” 

‘*On old Nick ?” asked the captain. 

“‘Ods heartikins !"’ replied Ann, laughing; “that’s likely, 
isn’t it? Old Nick won’t let e’er a woman ride pillion on his 
back—the regular devil that he is. They are just riding old 
Swap.” 

‘“ Well, Ann, where is Mary t’’ asked John, as they entered the 
large old-fashioned chamber we have already described. 

‘* In her own room.” 

‘* Pr’ythee, then, fetch her. Dick and I would fain have speech 
wi’ the poor girl, and ’tis as well the miller and Mrs. Gurnett are 
not at home.” 

“ Hey-day, Mr. John,” replied Ann, rather sulkily; “I have 
gotten my orders to keep Mary fast in her own room. T wad lose 
my place if I were to let you see her.”’ 

“ What, then? a tight young lass like vali Soil soon find a 
April.—vOL. XIll., NO. LXXV1. 26 
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better,” answered John, gaily ; “‘ whether or no, you'll not deny 
a favour to an old friend, I know.”’ 

Ann whisked out of the room with an air of great irritation, 
and as she mounted tbe stairs she said half aloud— 

“What a fool I am; I know that it is all over; that John 
Clifton can never be anything more to me than he is now,—just a 
friend, and that’s all. And yet I can’t keep my temper under, 
and hide what I feel, like other women; and I even felt spiteful 
against this poor soft thing, Mary, as if it wasn’t enough that she 
should be tormented out of her life, last night, by that scheming 
old rascal, Bump Willis. She shall see the Cliftons, however; 
I'll give her that pleasure.’’ 

By this time, Ann had reached Mary’s room, and her better 
nature had so far got the upper hand of even wounded, dis. 
appointed love, that she felt pity only when the poor demented 
girl exclaimed : 

** What, John here, Ann? Eyh, but I am glad. I do love 
him, that Ido. I must change my dress, you know; it wouldn't 
do to come down like this to meet one’s lover—would it ?”’ 

After some little delay, Mary made her appearance in the 
room in which the two young men were seated. They had not 
seen her for a long time past, and they almost failed to recognise, 
in the tall, gaunt, altered girl, with her wistful-looking eyes and 
white thin face, the little child of earlier and happier days. 

She had dressed herself hastily, in some of the faded finery she 
had purloined from her step-mother’s wardrobe, An old silk 
nightgown, the skirt gathered up in her hand, and displaying 
beneath her owa coarse linsey-wolsey petticoat, and her hair stray- 
ing, in long, dishevelled locks, from under her cambric head-clothes, 
whilst her feet were equipped in dainty-laced shoes, drawn on over 
coarse blue worsted stockin 


rs. 

“So glad to see you, to be sure !’’ she began, fluttering her fan, 
and simpering. ‘ But,” she added, taking the captain's hand and 
evidently mistaking him for his brother. ‘I hardly know whether 
I ought to ask you to stop, because they are not at home, and it 
mightn’t be proper, you know.’ And she sided away from the 
captain with an air distressingly ludicrous to the two young 

“ And when are you and Helen going to be married, Dick?” 
she asked, presently addressing the captain by his right name, and 
speaking in a more rational manner. 

‘In a little while, Mary.” oad 

“ Very well, then ; I will be Helen’s bridesmaid, and by-and-bye, 
Jobn, I'll let you fix our day ; but it mustn't be too soon, Ayes : | 
because I have to get all my clothes ready. Annis going to make 

eiding-cake, to 
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them—aren’t you, Ann. And then there’s the w 
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We'll have a nice rich cake, broken over our heads. And we'll 
not let Bump Willis know a word about it, because he wouldn't 
let me have my money to give to you, John, and he might make - 
them—father, you know, and Jane Gurnett—shut me up in some 
dreadful place, a long way off.’’ 

The poor girl gazed about her with a shudder, and clung to 
John with a look of horror and dread on her white, thin face. 

“What does she mean, Ann!’’ asked John, as he pressed 
Mary’s cold, trembling hands within his own, and tried to reassure 
her. | 

‘It’s that old churl, Willis, that makes things worse than 
they are;’’ replied Anu; ‘he hates the poor girl—the Lord knows 
why !—and, I know, in his black heart, he wants them to send her 
to a madhouse,”’ ; 

‘* Willis always says so; but Iam not mad, Jobn,’’ said the 
poor girl, “ and o’ nights I cannot sleep after he has been here, I 
keep fancying people will come into my room and drag me away 
to some of those places—mad-houses, as they ca’ them—where 
poor bodies are chained down, like wild beasts, on straw, and 
starved and beaten till they die. Iam not mad now, John, but 
t'would soon make me so if they put mein such a place, and that's 
what Willis wants, and then ] should rave, and howl, and gibber ; 
you wouldn’t come to see me then, John, t’would break your heart, 
I know ; but I hope I'll go to mother before that happens to me 
I often dream of her, and when the winds are high, and the gale 
moans and sobs amongst the trees, and round the gable ends of 
the house, 1 fancy | hear her calling, ‘Mary, Mary!’ and I 
have many atime woke up crying, ‘ Yes, mother; I come!’ ’’ 

The poor girl dropped her arms wearily as she ceased speaking, 
and lay back in her chair as though exhausted. Her eyes were 
nearly closed, but the tears streamed down her pale cheeks, whilst 
good-hearted, though sharp.tempered Ann Settle wept in concert, 
and the two young men could hardly command their feelings, so 
distressing was the scene, 

Thus touched with sorrowful emotion, their surprise may Le 
imagined when Mary suddenly started up from her chair, gay and 
smiling, as when she had first entered the room, and flying up 
to Ann, looked full in her face and exclaimed : 

‘* What ar’t crying for, Nance? has any man broken your 
heart? Never mind ; you shall come to my wedding, and I'll buy 
thee a braw new gown, and I'll find thee a sweetheart. We'll 
have a fine day on’t, aud we'll ask Bump, that he may see bow 
ey acai haat and we'll send old Nick for him. Eyh! that would 
be sport !’’ 

“What does she mean ?”’ asked the captain. 
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‘It’s a notion she has lately got in her head,” replied Ann, 
preparing to follow Mary, who, intent on some fresh idea, had 
skipped out of the room. ‘She keeps saying she would like to 
see Willis riding old Nick—and I wish she could—and that 
Bump might have the life taken out of him on that old brute’s 
back,”’ 

Ann went after Mary, leaving the young men to entertain 
themselves, and they, after a few minutes’ conversation and laughter, 
went out and lovked at old Nick in his stable; then they found 
their way to a cottage, a little distance off, in which lived a widowed 
sister-in-law of Grandy Gandy, whose son, one of the captain’s 
crew, was going that day to join the ‘‘ Bonny Betty."’ In a little 
while they returned, accompanied by this youngster; there was 
another visit to the stable, and much laughter amongst the three, 
whilst John saddled the vicious-looking pony, who laid his ears 
back, blew out his belly to prevent the girth being fastened, and, 
in short, was inclined to be doubl: refractory at being taken from 
his stable within half-an-hour of his feeding time, a liberty which 
the miller never would have taken with him. 

John, however, in spite of all opposition on old Nick’s part, 
soon got him saddled. He was led out of the stable, and the lad, 
a good horseman, mounted him, and set off at a brisk canter, in 
the direction of Penrith, followed by a shout of laughter from the 
brothers. Young Gandy rode on till he reached the village, then 
he passed over the old stone bridge, waived his hand to a knot of 
country people, standing at the door of the ‘* Welcome to Cum- 
berland,” and then checked old Nick’s pace, as the road formed a 
steep ascent. On either side rose up high moss-grown stone walls, 
overshadowed by the branches of fine old chestnuts and beeches. 
Passing the little old white house at the toll-gate, young Gandy 
continued his way to Penrith. No bare, bleak-looking hills over- 
shadow that lovely English landscape. Those within view are 80 
far distant, that all their harsher outlines are softened down, and 
they are shrouded in tints of purplish blue. Beneath them lie 
rich pasture lands of the brightest green, fields yellow with the 
stubble of the corn now cut, and masses of foliage, now woods and 
thick plantations, then clumps of noble trees, with wid 
branches. Gandy entered Penrith by King Street, and from 

thence soon made his way into the street called Great Dockwray, 
leading out of the Market Square. 

In this street Willis had his office on the ground floor of @ 
dingy-looking old house. The street itself, narrow, and with 
buildings on either side, had a dull, gloomy appearance. The 
of the houses were all built of dusky, red stone, the windows ia 

deep recesses, with small panes of glass, some of the panes of 8 
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greenish colour, with a knot in the middle, telling a tale of those 
days when glass was not the cheap commodity it is now. 

The house Willis occupied had a gable end, and like many 
other old houses, the steps and flags in its front were rubbed with 
some red stone, which made them look as though they had been 

inted. 
di On the step of the house, a stunted-looking, diminutive boy 
was amusing himself by gazing up and down the street, wishful to 
enjoy, a8 long as possible, the liberty gained by having been sent 
on an errand so delightful when compared to the captivity of the 
lawyer’s office, perched on the high stool under the eye of that 
severe taskmaster, Willis. 

‘Ts he at home?’’ asked Gandy, skilfully bringing the vicious 
old pony to a standstill in spite of his resistance, and jerking his 
thumb towards the windows of the office. 

‘* Eyh, he has been in all morning.” 

“ He'll have to start off sharp, now, then,” said Gandy, dis- 
mounting, and throwing the reins to the boy, th’ miller’s, nigh to 
death’s door, lying at old Nat Leatherbarrow’s farmhouse, at 
Plumpton.”’ 

“What's that—what’s that you say, young man?” exclaimed 
Willis, who had just issued from his office with the intention of 
looking after his truant clerk, and who now satisfied the idler with 
a cuff on the ear. 

‘¢ Bad news, sir, to be sure,”’ replied Gandy, shaking his head. 
‘“‘Ods heart, to think, too, how hale and well he were when he 
started this morning! but howsomever, that don’t argufy nothing, 
for there he is a-lying now, perhaps, stiff and stark at old Nat's, 
where he went to do some business this morning.”’ 

‘Ts he dead ?’’ asked the lawyer in a tone in which a some- 
thing of satisfaction mingled with a would-be appearance of profound 


sorrow. 
‘* Well, he wasn’t dead an hour sin’,” replied Gandy, with a 
lurking air of mischief, which Willis failed to perceive; “ cause as 
how, if he had been, he couldn't have sent for you to come and 
make his will, and that’s just what he hey done, and the misses 
has sent owd Nick to carry you, and you maun put him on his 
mettle, or happen you'll not get to Plumpton afore its all over wi’ 
the miller, ’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t they have sent another-horse ?” exclaimed Willis in 
some perturbation ; “‘ that beast is a devil to ride.”’ 
_ “What, owd Nick!” replied Gandy in a tone of affected 
winoreens for sure you ain’t afeard? Good lack, he’s as quiet 
as a Me - 


At this reply the boy, who knew, in common with all Penrith 
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the vicious propensities of the pony, was unable td repress a 
giggle, for which the lawyer rewarded him with a smart box on the 
ear, which sent him howling into the house, his master following 
him, in order to provide himself with materials for drawing up 
the miller’s will. 

He soon re-appeared, and then directed young Gandy to lead 
the pony up to the horsing-block, two or three stone steps placed 
alongside the wall of the house, which he himself ascended, and 
from which, with some slight appearance of trepidation, he 
bestowed himself on old Nick’s back, for the lawyer was an in- 
different horseman. 

“ A pleasant ride to you, sir! and I hope as how owd Nick will 
behave himself,’’ said the youth, adding, as he touched his cap 
with marked reverence, “a trifle to drink your honour’s health.” 

Willis pretended not to hear this demand, and trotted off on 
the pony, Gandy gazing after them, and shaking his sides with 
laughter at some inward conceit in his heart, whilst the juvenile 
clerk, who bad re-appeared at the door, 8s) soon as his master’s 
back was turned, laughed too from sympathy. A strange appear. 
ance they made, both man and beast. 

Willis, in his threadbare suit of rusty black, with the crumpled 
frills of his shirt-front washed to saffron colour, and his grey 
worsted hose thickly darned, his fingers stained with ink, his hat, 
with its low crown and broad brim much battered, and his brown 
scratch-wig, as usual, all awry. His seat on horseback had also 
much of the ridiculous in it. In rising in his saddle he rode very 
loose, with his legs pressing and relaxing alternately the sides of 
the horse, and as he rested all his weight upon his stirrups, when- 
ever the beast slightly shied, or made a sort of indication that he 
meant to turn suddenly round, Willis was thrown almost on to its 


shoulders, a consummation facilitated by the forward inclination of — 


his body in riding, and his rounded shoulders. He seemed, indeed, 
from the incessant motion of his legs and arms, as if he were 
Tunning a race, and trying to beat his steed. 

The pony was vo less remarkable in his appearance. He was 


a stiff-built stout cob of the Galloway breed, nearly fifteen hands ~ 


high. His great strength was manifest from his deep chest, 
powerfully made shoulders and withers, and thick neck, disfigured 
by a hogged mane, while his short-docked tail, at that time a 


barbarous fashion of mutilating horses, tended to make the breadth 


and strength of his croup still more apparent. He was iat : 
white, not a dark hair to be seen on him. Though his legs were & 
athe r short, they were very sinewy, and old Nick knew well how’ 

to use them ; and, indeed, he had a great knack of cating haat 5 


without the ‘permission of his rider, even though that rider were 
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master, good horseman as he was—in other words, old Nick was 
in the habit of bolting. 

He had, too, an unpleasant trick of turning Lis e)es back- 
wards to look at his rider, as much as to say, ‘‘ You had better 
mind what you are about, or I will play you a trick.” 

Now, Willis often heard the miller joke about all these un. 
pleasant peculiarities in his steed’s temper, and the knowledge of 
them did not add to the felicity of the lawyer’s ride; but, in agree- 
able contradiction to his fears, his journey went off tolerably 
well, 

Old Nick carried him there at a sort of jog-trot, sometimes 
quicker, and sometimes slower, just as he pleased; for the beast 
had not been long before he had ascertained the full extent of the 
lawyer’s skill in horsemanship. Occasionally, however, the pony 
would cast his head about, looking first on one side of the road, 
then.on the other; then he would prick up his ears straight for. 
ward, as if he waited to spy out something to quarrel with ;_ for, 
as we have already stated, it was close upon his feeding time when 
John Clifton saddled and turned him out, and his consequently 
disturbed equanimity was anything but soothed by his bad rider’s 
frequent and sudden jerks at the reins. 

As the lawyer rode through the town and its suburbs, almost 
every one turned round to look at him—children stared with open 
mouths, maid-servants rubbing. their door-steps paused with the 
red stone in their hands to take a better survey of him, and trades- 
men, loitering at their shop-doors, winked at each other and laughed, 
whilst one old crone, standing at her cottage door, screamed to 
her neighbour, as deaf as herself; ‘‘ Eyh! but dost see th’ lawyer 
Willis on owd Nick ?—them’s weel matched,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


OLD NICK AND THE LAWYER, 


Nat, LEATHERBARROW, the miller’s friend, was.a tanner, but he 
was also a farmer, and having been that year late with his harvest, 
from a variety of causes, he was now bestirring himself to get the 
last of his corn in on that identical Shariee Consequently all _. 
his available hands were out in the fields, and the haere 
this fact was, of course, unknown to Willis on his first arrival— 
in the sole charge of Leatherbarrow's infirm and deaf old 
who occupied a hae in the upper 

The lawyer, seeing no one, dismoun , and was about to enter 
the house, expecting to find the door on the Jatch ;. but,to his 
surprise, it was bolted inside, and for several minutes he ..ceived 
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no answer to the repeated applications he made for admission by 
banging at the door with his stick. ‘‘ What could be the matter ?”” 
he asked himself. ‘ Was the miller dead, and had the Leather. 
barrow family gone in a body to console the widow, supposing that 
she knew nothing of the sad event ?”” 

Meanwhile, Willis became almost frantic with rage at the 
repeated onslaught of an ill-favoured-looking mongrel, leaping 
about Old Nick's legs, and snapping at his heels—at a safe 
distance, however—in a manner which threatened to destroy the 
remnants of patience in that by no means even-tempered and 
tractable steed; while a file of geese, stretching out their long 
necks, advanced close up to the lawyer himself, and vented on 
him their impotent anger, at his intrusion into their premises, by 
loud and provoking hisses. 

At last a window in an upper story was opened, and a little 
shrivelled face, shrouded by a huge mob-cap, looked out, and a 
shrill voice screamed : 

‘*Marry come up! What are you making all that din for 
at honest folks’ doors? Ads my life, this isn’t a tavern !” 

‘*T want to see Mr. Gurnett,’” shouted Willis, ‘I’m told he 
is lying here dangerously ill.” 

“‘ What ?”’ screamed the old dame. 

Willis repeated what he had just said at the top of his 
lungs. 

e **Can’t you speak louder? don’t you know I’m deaf, Master 
illis ?’* 

A third time the lawyer shouted ont what he had to say ina 
stentorian voice, his face becoming purple from the exertion. 

‘* What? hev you come here to see Yack Gurnett ?’’ replied 
t he old dame, at length comprehending the first part of the lawyer's 
speech, “Ar’t ‘daft, man? This is Plumpton—not Eamont 


Again the lawyer explained the message that he had received. 

This time old Mra, Leatherbarrow heard him ; she considered 
for a moment, and then laughed a shrill laugh : 

“He, he, he! and so they told you that, did they? He, he, 
he! ods, bodikins, you've come on foo’s errand, thea, I reckon. 

“What do you mean, madam ?”’ gasped the lawyer, a sudden 
horrible misgiving taking gone of his mind. 

The old dame’s hearing now appeared to have become all at — 


ents ‘ehibe abitha; tee she Saad ‘ta distinctly this time, and ex- 
claimed in a chuckling voice (for she was an uncharitable old 


Sa ee 
“Why, man, "tis nowt but » trick they've played yo; th 4 
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miller’s not been here sin’ a fortnight and mair ; he, he, he! t’ will 
be all over Penrith and Eamont Bridge, I’ll warrant, before 
night.”’ 

ee The scoundrel ! the villatn!” ejaculated the lawyer, stamping 
his foot with rage, “I'll have the law of him! Yes, yes, Mr. 
Gandy, I'll make you repent playing your rascally ‘tricks on 
Bompas Willis. Can’t you bring that pony forward, you lout ?’’ 
he added, addressing a young farm servant, who had just made 
his appearance, and was standing grinning, with mouth "distended 
from ear to ear, whilst he indulged in a guttural chuckle, which 
served as an accompaniment to the old lady’s shrill laughter. 

The lad immediately seized hold of the reins, and hauled old 
Nick towards the horsing-block ; but the pony showed a decided 
disinclination to allow Willis to mount from this ’vantage point, 
and whether it were that the farm lad had not the command over 
him that Gandy had had, or that the pony was in a worse temper, 
certain it is that nothing could induce him to stand steady at the 
horsing-block. | He would approach it within a few feet, and then 
throw up his heels in the air, back away from it, and reconnoitre 
it sullenly in the distance. 

‘‘Good Lord! I have a consultation with one of my clients 
this afternoon at three, and this infernal brute will make me too 
late. Never mind the block—I’ll mount here.” 

With a wild effort at boldness and determination, Willis placed 
one foot in the stirrup, but he was nearly thrown to the ground 
the same instant by old Nick moving suddenly forwards; indeed, 
he only saved himself by quickly grasping hold of the saddle with 
both hands and scrambling into it ; whilst the farm lad picked up 
his stick, which he had dropped in the scuffle, and handed it to 
him. Willis,in great fury, immediately applied the stick to old 
Nick's shoulders, when the Jatter, in high dudgeon at the igno. 
minious salutation, kicked up his heels with a violence which 
greatly endangered the security of the lawyer’s seat. 

“Stand back, Giles,” screamed the old dame to the servant, 
who had burst into a loud guffaw, “or the beast will do thee a 
mischief. Good lack-a-daisy, Lawyer Willis,” she added, address. 
ing that individual, who was kept a minute or so under the window 
by certain gambols which the pony chose to indulge in, “ hev a 
care, sir, or I’m afeard yon beast will break your neck, and ° gin 
you get the law o’ him for such a trick, it wad be o’ sma’ use to 
you if ye were lying i’ Penrith church yard.”” The old lady's 
shrill laugh, at her own attempt at wit, resounded io the lawyer's 
ears as he rode off. 

The ride, however, in spite of the old dame’s prediction, went 


ob tolerably quietly for the first two miles, old Nick trotting at 4 
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good pace, for probably he was thinking of the feed of oats laying in 
his manger at the miller’s, and possibly, also, he may have been 
grumbling to himself that he had not been invited to take some- 
thing at Plumpton. Nevertheless, the lawyer was now about to 
experience the consequences of his bad horsemanship. Old Nick 
had been fully alive, as we have already observed, to the inca. 
pacity of the man who bestrode him before they had travelled half 
a mile together. 

Willis rode with a heavy hand, and, like all timid riders, kept 
a perpetual pull on the pony’s mouth ; and, though with only an 
ordinary snaffle-bit—for the miller never used any stronger curb 
—Nick did not approve being teased with such pulls, and began 
tw show his anger by pushing his head forward, trying to lower 
it, and making his rider support the weight both of it and bis 
neck, 

Probably old Nick feld a profound contempt for the impotent 
rider who had dared to bestride him—at any rate, he seemed now 
determined to try hard which should be master. 

At one time he would break out into a gallop, then the 
lawyer would tug at the reins, and strain and pull till he had 
brought him almost to a standstill, when, in his rage, he would 
belabour the beast’s shoulders with his stick, and strike his heels 
into his flanks ; but a flourish of the pony’s hind legs in the air 
brought the lawyer’s heart to his mouth, and soon caused him to 
regret his chastisement. Then Nick would trot forward for a few 
minutes, and a brief truce would appear to have been proclaimed 
between the two, to be very suddenly broken, however. Willis, 
in rising in his stirrups, would accompany the rise and fall of his 
body by a motion of his arms, just like a goose flapping its wings ; 
while his hand, being held high and unsteady, and swaying upwards, 
fidgetted the animal’s mouth, and allowed him again to attempt 
breaking into a gallop, which feat the pony evidently was bent 
upon accomplishing. 

At length the consummation seemed to be drawing near. 
Old Nick’s patience, if he had any, became quite exhausted, and 
he commenced his attack in good earnest. 

First he stopped, stood stock-still, and then turned quite round, 
and seemed so well prepared to resist all further efforts of his rider to 
manage him, that it was almost vain to make the attempt. ‘The 
lawyer, indeed, had quite lost his patience, and forgetfal of his 

former terrors, again belaboured the pony with his stick, the conse- _ 
quence of which was another vigorous kicking out from behind, to 
the great distress of the rider. For some minutes did both con- 
tinue to entertain each other in this manner. . 


Nothing, however, could induce the beast to go the right way, 
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and he betook himself to various other modes of annoyance. Now, 
he would sidle close up to some passing cart or carriage, at an. 
other time into u road-side fence or ditch. Inexperienced horseman 
as Bump was, instead of turning the pony’s head to the obnoxious 
object, and backing him from it, he tried with all his strength to 
pull him away, cursing and swearing all the while at its stupidity, 
but now somewhat fearful of again applying his former receipt, 
his stick and heels. 

At last the pony attempted to force his rider’s hand and get 
his head, which, if he had succeeded in doing, he would soon have 
caused the lawyer to perform a summersault over his head ; but 
the latter succeeded, by a great effort of strength, in averting this 
catastrophe ; a regular bolt, however, on the part of his unruly 
steed, he could not succeed in preventing; and when this did 
happen, he took the least effectual means of stopping its onward 
course, for he almost exhausted himself with one continued, steady 
pull, with all his might and main ; while Old Nick, with the bit 
between his teeth, threw up his ‘head in such a manner as to 
deprive his rider of all power of checking him. 

And now, away they went like lightning. They were about 
half-a-mile from Penrith. Bump’s feet were soon shaken out of 
the stirrups, and these appendages banging with force against the 
beast’s sides, at its every movement, provoked it to greater speed, 
while the unlucky lawyer, in the extremity of terror, clung with 
both his hands to the pommel of the saddle, and with his body bent 
forward and his knees almost as high as his chin, shouted in de- 
spairing tones : 

“Stop him, stop him !’’ 

Fields and meadows seemed to fly rapidly by, and imminent 
the perils the rider and his run-away steed passed through. Now 
they galloped by a man on horseback, leading another horse with 
which Old Nick almost came into collision; while they, from 
sympathy, began to plunge aud caper about, to the great rage of 
the man, who launched forth a volley of oaths at Willis, consigned 
him with bitter imprecations to a certain tropical climate which 
shall be nameless, and called him a d—d tailor on horseback. 
Next, there was a narrow escape of ranning into a farmer's cart— 
indeed, the wretched Willis grazed his legs against the wheel ; no 
pity did be get from the driver of the cart, only more curses, even 
deeper and louder than those of the holeahiiu. 

Arrived at Penrith, they dashed through it without meeting 
any impediment, for as it was fortunately not market day, the 
streets were very deserted. 

Vain were the lawyer's hopes that the pony would relax his. 
speed and at last allow him to’ thot: On went Old Nick at 
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the same headlong speed. Across Market Square, down King 
Street, and so into the road leading to Eamont Bridge. ~ Willis 
now resigned himself to his fate. The pony evidently had no 
intention of stopping till he had reached the mill, and he now 
only prayed that Dame Leatherbarrow’s prediction might not be 
verified, and that he might not claim, yet awhile, a plot of ground 
in Penrith churchyard. 

Notwithstanding the lawyer’s continued frantic shouts of 
‘*Stop him !” the keeper of the turnpike gate threw it wide open, 
and the pony galloped furiously down the steep descent and over 
Eamont Bridge. 

The children in the village clapped their hands and huzzaed 
when they saw the lawyer's plight; for he had lost both hat and 
wig during the dreadful race, and his ears were frequently saluted 
with the not very felicitous outcry— 

“ There’s owd Nick run away wi’ th’ lawyer.’’ 

At length they reached the miller’s house. The pony made 
a dash at the stable, and the door being open, rushed in, while 
Willis only escaped fracturing his skull by lowering his head; as 
it was his knees were excoriated against one of the door-jambs. 

Disturbed by the clatter of Nick’s hoofs, out came all the 
occupants of the mill, including the brothers Clifton, who had not _ 
yet left, and Ann Settle. 

A painful conviction of the truth as to who was the author 
of the trick that had been played probably forced itself on the 
lawyer's mind when he became aware of the presence of John 
Clifton, and he sullenly rejected all proffers of assistance from 
either of the brothers, scorned their pity, and went home uttering 
threats. of vengeance loud and deep. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ‘‘ BONNY BETTY.” 


Tak last day of Richard Clifton’s sojourn in England was wear- 
ing on apace, andon board the ‘‘ Bonny Betty”’ all hands were 
busy completing the final arrangements to be made before saili 
The wind was in a favourable quarter, and the vessel was to wei 
anchor early on the following morning. 

Mrs. Clifton, with her son John, her daughter, and Helen 
Cheney had arrived in Lancaster on the previous day, and were — 


lodged in a house on St. George’s Quay. A busy place was the 
Quay at Lancaster in those days. Ships were moored the whole 


length of its stone parapet, some of them of 250 and 300 tons 
burthen, lying two or three abreast, Many were bound to 
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burning shores of Africa and the Mediterranean, others to the West 
Indies, and others, again, to Norway, bearing with them freight 
of the commodities produced in the then prosperous town, and the 
Quay would be encumbered with bales of sail-cloth, ton weights 
of candles, and vast shipments of household furniture, to be 
exported to the plantations, all these the products of the industry 
or the ingenuity of the people of Lancaster. 

The Clifton family had been exploring the “ Bonny Betty,”’ and 
they were all very well pleased to see Richard commander and 
large part owner of such a fine vessel. 

As the afternoon was wearing on, they prepared to leave the 
ship, and had just stepped on to the Quay, followed by young 
Gandy, who was going into the town to execute some commission, 
when they were met by Parson Lawson. The parson was a tall, 
fine-looking man, in the prime of life, with a ruddy, jovial face, 
a pair of sparkling black eyes, and a good-humoured smile, for all 
comers,—even for that incorrigible Methodist Patterdale, though 
he would abuse the reverend gentleman behind his back at all 
times and seasons, as an enemy to praying, singing hymns, and 
expounding the Scriptures. Mr. Lawson was clad in clerical style, 
on this occasion, a decorous suit of black, a white-powdered bobwig , 
and buckles to his shoes; but there were times when he had been 
seen in the hunting field, with top boots and buckskin breeches, 

‘* Well met !’’ said the parson ; “ here you all are. Miss Helen, 
alas! looking very pensive; but the Captain is not going to the 
other side of the world, my dear young lady, so cheer up. I have 
come on purpose to bid you good bye, Richard, and it is a stretch 
of friendship on my part, for I have had some stiff parish work,— 
a wedding this morning and a funeral; and besides, [ only got 
home late last night from Eamont Bridge. By-the.bye, I have a 
word or two to say about the Gurnetts—but John, my lad, while 
I think of it, there’s to be another hunt near Eamont, next week, 
and I half promised one of my friends there, you would be of the 

party.”’ 

“ Eyh, that will I gladly,” responded John. 

“ And are you really going, Mr. Lawson ?’’ asked Mrs. Clifton, 
regretfully, for she often wished that Parson Lawson, man 
as he was, would have a little more consideration, and not give 
such people as Patterdale the opportunity of maligning him and his 
oa calling. But Lawson cared little for what was said of him ; 
he stood in uo dues of Mrs. Grundy, so he promptly repens 

‘* To be sure I shall, if J can manage it.” 

Mrs. Clifton gave a faint little sigh, and then they ail walked 
on towards the lodgings. St. George’s Quay was thronged with 

sailors and men carrying bales of goods from the spacious lofty 
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warehouses facing the river. On the opposite shore, seen fitfully 
through a forest of masts and flapping canvas, green banks rose 
up covered with dark foliage, and below flowed the broad waters 
of the Lune, beating against the barrier of stone formed by the 
Quay. The strand and landing places, paved with rough, round 
stones, were encumbered with cases and barrels and hogsheads ; so 
that the Captain often had to render assistance to Helen, a real 
satisfaction to him, to judge by his looks. The parson conveyed 
Mrs. Lawson, Jobn followed close behind with his sisters, and 
young Gandy brought up the rear. To this individual Parson 
Lawson addressed himself, as they paused at the door of the house, 
where Mrs, Clifton was lodging for these few days. 

“Fine work you have made of it, young man,” he said, ina 
tone half-jest, half-earnest. “1 believe there is a warrant out 
against you, though they say,’’ he added, with a comical look at 
John, ‘‘ that you are not the principal culprit.”’ 

“Why what's to dot’? asked the widow in some alarm, not 
understanding the parson. 

‘Oh it’s only about Bump’s ride,’’ said the elder Miss Clifton, 
laughing, 

They now entered the house, a tall old building, with its slop- 
ing roof coated with green moss, and curious little yarret windows 
peeping down from it on to the Lune, its steps washed yellow, 
and its large door, in a deep recess, painted a dark green. 

The little party ascended the old staircase with its heavy 
oaken balustrade to an upper sitting-room, where from the windows, 
through dim little panes of glass, they could see the quay, the 
shipping, and the green hill-sides beyond the river. 

‘*I was sorry when I heard what had been done,’’ said Mrs, 
Clifton, when they were all seated, with the exception of Helen 
aud the captain, who had lagged behind the rest of the party. 

‘‘How did you hear of old Nick’s exploits ?’’ asked John, 
laughingly. 

‘Why, all Penrith, as well as Eamont is talking of it, I 
happened to be in the neighbourhood that day, in the afternoon. 
I dropped in at the mill. I always feel interested in poor Mary, 
from having known her mother so well. You may fancy what 
a fine upset there was after you had left. Bump was still there, 
ghashing his teeth and looking like some old wolf. He will never 
forgive Gandy that ride on old Nick. Then he was furious about — 
Mary; she bad got some inkling of the affair, poor soul, and he — 
saw her dancing and clapping her hands, and beard her say she 
was glad the lawyer had gotten his ride at last. Yack, to tell © 
you the truth, though he seemed sulky at his last hour havi : 
been anticipated, was the least rancorous of the lot; indeed, 
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think he rather enjoyed Bump’s misfortune. He and his sharp. 


tongued virago of a wife don’t pull well together ; and in proportion 
as she shows a liking for the man of law, he loses favour with 
the miller. Iam rather glad of this, as Bump will have less power 
of injuring poor Mary,” 

‘*What about Mary, sir?’’ asked Helen, anxiously, who had 


just entered the room with the captain. ‘* I hope the jest that has 


been played has not made it any worse for her.’’ 

“Oh no,” replied the parson, evasively, “not that I know 
of—tbougb, by the way, she will lose a friend if Ann Settle goes.” 

“ What is Ann to leave? Oh, 1am sorry for that, Mr. Lawson ; 
she was good and kind to Mary.”’ 

‘* Yes,’ replied the parson, laughing. ‘‘ Mrs, Gurnett will 
have it that she was as deep in the mud as your lads, Mrs. 
Clifton, and Gandy were in the mire, and so she is to go. She 
called her a sauce-box, a bold-face, and a slut, and gave her the 
title of wench and creature, times out of number.”’ 

That afternoon and evening passed away very pleasantly, with 
the aid of Mrs. Lawson's fund of mirth and good-humour, in spite 
of the approaching separation; and the morning dawned bright 
and beautiful, with a stiff breeze which soon carried the ‘* Bonny 
Betty’ out of sight ; but so long as Helen could catch a glimpse 
of its white sails, from the elevated post in the graveyard on 
the hill-side, lying beneath the square grey tower of the oid 
church, so long did she watch, and weep, and think sadly of the 
weary months that must elapse before she would see the face of 
her beloved again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE OTTER AUNT. 


TI:ERE was always early rising and early breakfasts at the 
mill. In these particulars Mrs. Gurnett surpassed all her neigh- 
bours; she restricted the hours of repose within the narrowest 
limits ; and Yack, formerly somewhat a lover of ‘his couch, seemed 
to have fallen in with her taste, in this respect, of late years. 

Seven o’clock had but just struck, and all traces of the morning 
meal had been cleared away. ‘The labours of the day bad begua 
for all, and old Patterdale, who had. been for over two or three 
days fashioning winter garments for the miller, was already plying 
his needle diligently, under the sharp supervision of Mrs. Gurnett, 
who made him work in the house place that she might have an 
excuse for dropping in every now and then, and so prevent his 
idling. : 
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Ann Settle was busy fitting a new cover of gay printed cotton. 
on a large old sofa at the furthest end of the room. She had not 
lost her place, Mrs. Gurnett having recalled her notice. Ann was, 
in fact, too valuable to be parted with. Mrs. Gurnett herself 
stood shaking her keys violently and looking daggers at her hus- 
band, who was still seated, his elbows resting on the table, whilst 
he stared intently at the green cloth cover with its bright yellow 
border. His whole attitude and manner provoked his fair and 
amiable spouse—no crime, in her eyes, surpassetl that of laziness, 
and if, even for a few minutes, she caught any of her household doing 
nothing, there and then were they stigmatised, as lazy, thriftless, 
good-for-nowt. On this particular morning, she was in one of her 
most unamiable moods, and she had sorely outraged Patterdale’s 
feelings, when he wanted to say along grace before breakfast, by 
bidding him hold his tongue, aud telling him there was a time for 
all things, and that she wanted bim there to work and not to 
preach. 

‘* I'll tell thee what, Yack,’’ exclaimed the irate lady, unable 
longer to control ber feelings, ‘‘thou hadst best be stirring; 
dunnot sit there staring at the table-cover like a stuck pig; thou 
hast work enow on hand for all day, and more ; so bestir thysel’. 
Thou hast to go to Bayton’s, thou knowst, about them logs— 
young Shaw is sore pressed, and thou'll get ’em for half their 
worth.” . 

“T am rot going to Bayton.”’ 

“‘ And pray, may I ask you why not, Mr. Yack Gurnett ?”’ 

“You may ask me, Mrs. Jane Guraett, and I’ll answer you 
because I am going somewhere else.”’ 

The miller looked so bold and defiant, that his vixenish wife 
drew in her horns, to use a common saying, fearful of provoking her 

husband too far, which, with all her spirit, she was always cautious 
not to do. 

“Don't fash yoursel’, Yack ; I was only wanting you not to let 
a good bargain slip through your fingers; but, happen, you are 
going to see after something better.” 

** Eyh, to be sure, dame ; I’m going to the otter bunt.”’ 

“What!” shrieked Mrs. Gurnett, that single monosyllable 
expressing, in its tone, rage, scorn, and mortification. 

“Didn’t you hear me ? I said 1 was going to the otter hunt.” 

“Art not ashamed of thysel’, Yack Gurnett, to leave thy 
proper business and affairs, to go racing over the country wi & — 


set of thriftless loons, that will cozen all the brass out of thy 


pockets, and then laugh at thee, behind thy back, for an old | 
fool t'’ oo 
‘‘ Happen they had more reason to do that on first of April, # 
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years sin’,’’ replied the miller, scornfully, making allusion to the 
anniversary of his second wedding-day, increasing his wife’s rage 
in no small degree. ‘‘ But, dame, there’ll be old fools enow’ to 
keep me company. Parson Lawson will be there for one, and I 
shall see thy friend, John Clifton. Aweel, I maun be starting. 
Ann, turn Snap out; she'll be glad of a little sport, poor bitch 
there’s ne’er a better hound in aw th’ country side; she won't 
flinch for an otter bite.”’ 

Ann obeyed the miller’s orders and turned out the dog. Snap 
was, as her master truly said, a well-bred otter hound—a breed 
becoming of late years extinct. She was a tolerable large dog, 
with a strong, rough, and wiry coat of a sandy red colour, her face 
and muzzle covered with a profusion of long, rough, whisker hair. 
She was bold, hardy, and active, and an excellent swimmer, re- 
quisite qualities, these, to contend with so fierce and agile an 
animal as the amphibious little otter. 

The miller set off to Penrith with Snap at bis heels. There 
he loitered about, bought a trifling present for Mary, an act of 
good-nature and generosity he was generally guilty of when he 
had had an altercation with his spouse, whom he thought thereby 
further to aggravate; then he dropped in on Bump Willis, and 
dragged him off, sorely against bis will, to the otter hunt—a 
pastime the lawyer both feared and disliked, and would have 
excused himself from being present at, had he jared to offend his 
wealthy patron, who took a malicious pleasure in his friend's 
nervousness and distress. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Gurnett poured out the vials of her wrath on 
the head of her absent lord, and found a patient and willing 
auditor in Patterdale, who now took a stich every ten minutes, 
and, finally, suspended his work altogether, in order to rail at the 
carnal-minded, godless parson, who must needs go hunting, whilst 
so many souls in his parish were a hungered for the word. Then 
Mrs. Gurnett would become exhausted from the violence of her 
feelings, and Ann Settle was ordered to bring a_bottle of the 
best white port, which restored her composure a little, and the 
tailor was graciously bidden to take a glass of Rotterdam Geneva, 
an invitation he readily accepted. Indeed, this was altogether a 
felicitous day for Patterdale, who was able to carry away, under 
Mrs. Gurnett’s very nose, an alarming quantity of cabbage from 
the cloth he was at work upon. 

Towards noon the hunting party met on the banks of the 
Eamont, a little below the bridge. There was Parson Lawson, 
hale and handsome as usual, not in the orthodox clerical attire, 
but, alas! we must own it, clad ina sporting dress, and ‘ooking 
every inch an English sporting gentleman; his —"s a dark 
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suit, consisting of a jacket with short skirts, waistcoat, and breeches, 
stout shoes and long leather gaiters up to the knees, a light brown 
bob-wig, with a single row of curls round the bottom, nicely 
combd, and a broad-brimmed felt hat. There was Squire Troughton, 
the parson’s friend, the patron of the hunt, along with his otter 
hounds, There were John Clifton, as great a buck as ever, and 
several other convivial spirits. 

John greeted the Miller and Willis in his usual gay and easy 
manner. Yack, partly, perhaps, with the uncharitable motive of 
plaguing his companion, received the young farmer’s advances with 
great readiness, which the lawyer, ‘who had not yet fully recovered 
from the effects of his ride, viewed with intense annoyance and 
disgust. 

The business of the day now began. 

The remains of many fish, half-eaten, scattered along the banks 
of the river at intervals, gave evidence to the hunting party that 
an otter was to be found somewhere in the neighbourhood. The 
otter is a decided epicure, aud pursues only the finest fish. Glid. 
ing easily and swiftly through the water, he isa terrible and per- 
severing foe to all the scaly tribe. His dainty uppetite is only 
satisfied with the best and most delicate parts of his prey, and he 
catches four or five good fish and eats nothing but the fine fleshy 
meat near the shoulder, leaving the rest for the rats, mice, and 
birds. 

The hounds feathered for a mile or two, but nothing was done; 
the party then came to a drain, but the paddling at the entrance 
showed the otters were out. 

The hunters now betook themselves to the spade, and dug for 
ap hour or two at the roots of an old willow. John Clifton worked 
with great energy; he also took care to let some portion of this 
labour fall upon the unwilling Bump Willis, who straightened 

his back repeatedly, with many grunts and sighs, over his task, to 
John’s great amusement. At length the lawyer threw down his 
spade, and declared he could dig no longer, just as Parson Lawson 
announced that it would be useless to try reachiag the otter there. 

**I say, master,’’ said Clifton, nudging the miller’s elbow, 
‘*Mr. Willis isn’t a good hand at this sort of work, is he? he 
would rather be making out a bill of costs.’’ 

‘“‘ Eyh, to be sure, lad—I know that to my cost,” answered the 
miller with a grim smile, whilst Bump looked at him in sullen” 
indignation. : 

They now retraced their steps towards Eamont Bridge. : 

“A "and lads! a find !’’ shouted the parson, who was ‘oreendll 
of the party. 

The hnnters gathered together, and two otters were holed, 
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it was impossible to reach them. The hounds signified their zeal 
by their sonorous notes and rapid movements, Snap being the 
keenest amongst them all. 

‘‘She is like womankind, or like many of ’em,’’ growled the 
miller, in answer to an observation of the parson’s on the temper 
of the bitch : ‘* she is a vixen.”’ 


‘“‘ For shame, Mr. Gurnett,”’ said the squire, laughing, ‘‘ and 
you a married man.”’ 

“I’m speaking of ’aw the sex; I believe there’s nought 
o’ trouble in the world that comes to a man, but if you look back 
you'll tind a wench has had summat to do wi’ it.’ 

Just at this instant, the hounds stopped at some willow bushes 
and put off two otters lying loose, and all conversation was at 
once broken off, John Clifton observing to the parson, as they 
pushed hastily forward, 

‘‘ He is monstrous tired of his second wife.’’ 

“Serve bim right! He didn’t know how to treat his first de- 
cently ; he has got his turn now.’’ 

By this time one of the otters had taken a drain, which was 
carefully stopped by the hunters, and the pursuit of the other \ 
commenced. It was a fine specimen of its kind. More than three 
feet long, its body was lithe and serpentine, its legs’ short and 
pow: rful, white teeth, sharp and strong, and glittering, its coat of 
long; shining hair of a rich brown tint, mingled with a whitish 
grey. 

It glided noiselessly into the water, and scarcely a ripple was 
seen to mark the place of its entrance into the river. Swimming 
and diving with extraordinary agility, the otter, when under water, 
gave no signs of his whereabouts, except by the train of air-bubbles 
which marked his course. The hunters, meanwhile, would watch 
eagerly for its re-appearance, and so soon as it showed its head - 
they would force it to dive again before it could take breath. The 
river, however, was full, and deep and still at this point, and the 
otter took such long swims that it was often out of sight for half 
an hour at a time. Parson Lawson's activity and perseverance 
kept up the spirits of the field, and the shores of the river re. 
sounded with the baying of the hounds, and the cries of the hun~ 
ters, the stentorian shouts of Squire Troughton, the parson, and 
John Clifton, mingling with an oczasional squeak from the lawyer, 
who began to enter a little into the spirit of the scene. 

“There he is! There he is, in mid water! You'll see him 
again! There's his head! Look at the bubbles in the water!” 
a Snap sees him; Snap has gotten hold of bim,” shouted the 

er. 

Snap had got hold of him, sure enough, and both dog ani 
otter now disappeared together under the water. 
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‘The bitch will have a stiff fight wi’t,’”’ observed one of the 
hunters. ‘‘I lost a right good hound a year or two ago; an otter 
fair turned upon him, and pulled him into the water, and the 
dog was drowned.”’ 

“« Eyh, but Snap won't be drowned,"’ replied the miller, senten- 
tiously. 

The rest of the party did not share his opinion. Seconds 
seemed like hours to them, and as the minutes passed and there 
were no signs of Snap’s re-appearance, cries were heard of. 

“The dog is drowned! “She must be! poor bitch!’’ To their 
astonishment, however, Snap re-appeared at last, looking rather 
wild and astonished from her long stay under water. The otter, 
meanwhile, being hard pressed, and spying an open drain on the 
bank, tried to escape into it, but John Clifton, the foremost of 
the throng, foiled the animal’s attempt. He hastily stooped and 
grasped it by the tail, and then threw. it into the water, but in 
doing so he narrowly escaped having his hand severely lacerated, 
for the infuriated otter suddenly twisted itself round, and made a 
Savage spap. 

“ Oh, Lud, if it wad only hev bitten his finger off,’’ muttered 
the vindictive Bump, half aloud. 

“Kyh, that wad hev balanced the ride, and your loss of 
leather, wouldn’t it,’’ said the miller, who was close by his elbow.” 
But, John, my lad, you were a bit too, bold there; if it had once 
fair passed its teeth i’ your thumb, it wad hey been a hard matter 
to hev made it let yo; them animals keep a haud wi’ their jaws, 
even when they are dead. 

The otter was now swimming and diving, and remained out of 
sight for half-an-hour, but at length he came up agaip near where 
Snap was standing, who instantly plunged into the water and 
tried to seize his foe, but just missed him. Gripp, a powerful 
hound belonging to the Squire, jealous of his coadjutor, Snap, also 
plunged in, and was followed by two more dogs. The otter mean- 
while was swimming away a few yards in front of the hounds, 
Snap made a vigorous plunge forward, and seized it by the back 
of the neck and turned short round, that she might swim on shore 
and worry her prey. But as soon as she had reached the land, the 
otter slipped from her and pinned poor Snap by the nose. Sensitive 
as this organ is, and intense as was the pain, Snap flinched nob 
Hunters and hounds, however, now came to the rescue, and the — 
gallant parson, foremost of them, triumphantly transfixed the — 
otter with his spear. Unyielding and stubborn, the poor animal — 
furiously bit at the staff, and died, resisting its adversaries al@ 
bravely defending its life to the very last. ee 
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A FORGOTTEN IRISH GENIUS. 
BY ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 


It is curious to observe how, in some instances, aspirants for 
literary renown have achieved their object, and secured a place on 
the rolls of fame, by, perhaps, an accident or their own wilful 
conduct. Chatterton, with all due respect to his memory and 
genius, might have been now forgotten but for his youth and awful 
death ; the name of John Clare would now be never mentioned 
—in fact, it seldom is—were it not that he was a peasant and died 
insane; it may be that even Burns would not hold the exalted 
position he does, but for his follies and poverty; and Poe would 
not be so frequently spoken of save for his wild career. Over 
all minds, the learned as over the unlearned, misfortune has a 
charm. With a bowed soul to the superior genius of the above 
named poets, the author of this paper is bold enough to assert 
that, owing to the spell, strange as it may appear, of their lives, 
poetasters have found beauties in their works, which, had they 
been written by some unostentatious individual, would have been 
left for a long time, if not for ever, undiscovered. Chatterton was 
master of the English language, and he wrote nearly every kind 
of verse ; John Clare’s poetry abounds with rural beauty; Burn? 
could touch the heart; and Poe, with his wild tales, well nigh 
startle a reader out of his- senses, or rivet his attention by weird 
poems. But each of these gained popularity through one channel. 
The genius, however—whose memory we think it is but just should 
be revered, could adapt his talents to many branches; he wrote 
novels, operas, comedies, tragedies, religious poems, fables, ballads, 
prologues, epilogues, political works, oratorios, a philosophical poem 
in six books, and containing two thousand two hundred and eighty- 
five lines; he translated T'asso’s ‘‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,”’ and 
modernised some of Chaucer; yet, because this versatile man 
did not do anything very sensational in his life, and because, his 
death was, to a certain extent, peaceful, be is absolutely forgotten. 
Not that in his own day he did not attract sufficient notice as to 
expect the tributes of posterity—on the contrary, as we shall see, 
from a short sketch of his life, the eminent men of the time re. 
cognised his abilities, and felt favoured to claim his friendship. 
Henry Brooke was born in the year 1706 ; but so very few of 
his acquaintances lived to so great an age as himself, that even the 
date of his nativity has been ‘ascertained with considerable diffi, 
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culty. It may be for the want of personal recollections that he 
has been so long ignored; but those who had the signal honour 
of knowing him, have recorded his virtues, and the fortitude, the 
Christian heroism, with which, in his declining years, he bore his 
infirmities and misfortunes; nor did he allow these to overcloud 
his good feelings, which shone forth to the last, though his mind 
and body were distracted with pain. 

His father was the Rev. William Brooke, rector of the parishes 
of Killinkare, Mullough, Mybullough, and Licowie, and his mother 
belonged to the family of Digby. Menry was educated at Dr, 
Sheridan’s school, then transferred to Dublin College, and after. 
wards to the Temple, where he arrived in his seventeenth year. 
Having entrance to the best London society, he attracted, by the 
sweetness of his temper, and the vivacity of his genius, the most 
distinguishsd of its members, among whom were Swift and Pope— 
the former prophesied great things of the young man, the latter 
affectionately loved him. 

We now come to his romantic marriave. His aunt, who was 
ill at Westmeath, called her nephew to receive her last adieux; 
and, having every confidence in his honour, handed her beautiful 
daughter, aged twelve, over to his protection, and then died, 
Henry took his ward to Dublin, where his father and mother 
resided, and placed her at a boarding-school. The young girl 
grew more lovely and womanly, her guardian's visits became more 
aud more frequent, causing no little embarrassment, as the lady 
students, with observation keen, were wont to tease Miss Meares 
about certain attentions. The two cousins were, in fact, deeply 
enamoured of each other, and got married clandestinely ; though, 
when this was discovered, the couple were again united, in the 
presence of their relations. 

Our author was so full of enthusiasm and love, that for some 
time he abandoned all projects of social a lvancement, and gave 
himself up entirely to his wife’s caresses. Indeed, it was not 
till after the birth of his third child that he was at length per- 
suaded into action. He left Ireland for London, but there poetry 
was as fatal to his interest as love had been in the sister isle ; the 
study of law was too dry for him, he renewed his literary acquainé 
tances, and, under Pope’s eye, wrote his philosophical poem, 
‘* Universal Beauty.’’ Though this class of poetry has no charms 
for the writer, the term appearing to him a flat contradiction, 
still, it is easy, after reading the masterpiece, to understand why 
Pope took so great an interest in it. Attending to the muses doe 
aot bring much grist to the mill, and Henry found it necessary to 
repair to Ireland, where his family was increasing, and to : 
some provision for his children by practising as chamber counsel, 
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In 1737 he returned to London to be received by Lord Lyttleton 
and Pope. Pitt—afterwards Lord Chatham—introduced him to 
the Prince of Wales, who grew so very fond of him that he made 
him many elegant presents. Amid this prosperity, free, for the 
moment, from the toils of money-grubbing, his genius soared to 
its supreme zenith, and he produced his great tragedy of ‘‘ Gustavus 
Vasa.’ But the spirit of liberty, which breathed through this 
noble composition, was a matter of alarm for the Government, 
who closed the theatre against its performance, and strove in every 
way to suppress its circulation. Persecution in this, as in all other 
instances, only furthered the object it intended to destroy, the 
name of Brooke was noised about more than ever ; the author took 
a villa at Twickenham, so as to enjoy Pope’s intimacy ; he sent for 
his wite, and settled down to accomplish still yreater triumphs. 
His wishes were gratified, his prospects were bright, he had love 
and friendship, fortune and fame. But a heavy cloud overcast 
this clear sky, the poet was seized with a sudden illness, his physi- 
clans pronounced the case incurable, but, as a last and forlorn 
hope, they ordered him to seek his native land. He did so, grew 
well, proposed to go to London, to that society he had left, and 
to reap, in the metropolis, the fruits of his first labours, Suddenly 
he changed his mind, and the many earnest invitations he had 
from friends in that city were not powerful enough to induce him 
to carry out his former determination. His reason for not doing 
so was this—party-feeling ran high in London ; the Prince of 
Wales, the people’s idol, held with them in their detestation of 
the Government ; and the Cabinet, knowing that our author and 
the prince were intimately acquainted, suspected that the alliance 
gave birth to the expressions of popular freedom contained in 
‘Gustavus Vasa,”’ for which reason they refused to allow its 
production. The author was highly incensed to think that his 
integrity should thus be questioned, and avowed his resentment. 
When the king and his son publicly severed their allegiance, the 
poet attached himself to the prince, and decided to use all his 
powers in proclaiming to the world the virtues and the wrongs of 
his patron. 

Mrs. Brooke was alarmed at her husband's decision, and, trem. 
bling for his safety, should he, with such an object in view, set 
out for London, prevailed upon him to remain with her, far 
away from the rage of party and the dangers of ambition. In 
vain did his associates call upon to return, in vain they conjured 
him not to relinquish the prospects that smiled so bright and flat. 
tering before him, to do which, they said was simply madness, 
He, in spite of advice, interest, or glory, remained at home: 

“ Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fendly evercome of female charm,” 
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Here was a brilliant display of love, and domestic affection. He 
still kept up a correspondence with the intellects of the age, but 
these letters were burned in an accidental fire; and it is to be 
particularly regretted that two notes from Pope, showing much 
light upon that poet’s character, should have perished with the rest. 
In one, Pope advised Brooke to take orders, a salutary counsel, and 
why rejected is not clear. 

We now come to a blank in the poet's history, for what he was 
doing while barrack-master to Lord Chesterfield, or while writing 
the Farmer’s Letters, though no doubt busy amid interesting scenes, 
we have no authority to state. At length, wearied with countless 
efforts to arouse the slumbering genius of his country, he withdrew 
to his paternal seat ; there to enjoy the society of the Muses, as a 
consolation for his lost advantages and disappointed hopes. In 
this retirement be was accompanied by an only brother, who had 
a family nearly as numerous as his own, and for many years, amid 
uninterrupted harmony and affection, they lived together, with 
their wives and children. 

While in London Garrick had professed himself our author's 
friend, and the poet set to work upon some of his finest tragedies, 
believing that they would reap a golden harvest on the English 
stage ; but Garrick was now his enemy, by reason of what the actor 
had considered an insult. It was this: in 1774 Garrick made an 
offer to Brooke of a shilling a line for all the author should write 
during his life-time, but he was to write for no one else. This 
propesition, Brooke, with some warmth, refused, and Garrick never 
forgave him, The poet thought it would reflect disgrace upon 
bim to hire out his talents in this way. He next tried the Irish 
stage; and was fairly successful, though the success did not come up 
to his hopes. Ever sanguine in his expectations, generous and 
thoughtless of the future, with a hand as open as his heart, he, 
one day found that he had no resource but first to mortgage and 
afterwards to sell the 


*€ Fields 
Of known endeared idea.” 


He rented a house in Kildare, which he shortly left, and took 
a residence near the scenes of his happy youth, where, in conse- 
quence of Mrs. Brooke's ill-health, he was compelled to settle 
Then his loving wife diel. With her passed away all his hopes, 
all his dreams of happiness ; and his mind never recovered from the 
shock it received upon the loss of one who, in happiness or sorrow, 
had ever been a faithful partner, whose love no length of time 
could vitiate, nor anything but death interrupt. To complete 


this list of misfortunes, shortly before his wife’s decease, Brooke 


lost a favourite child; and the terrible blow of this double ber 
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reavement, reduced his reason to so weak a state that, though 
the skill of physicians rallied it a little, its powers were decayed, 
and his genius flashed but by fits. ‘his is evident in the latter 
volume of the “ Fool of Quality,” and the novel “ Juliet Gren- 
ville,” wherein we can trace the magnificent ruins of his mental 
power. “Juliet Grenville,’” has long been lost, but those who 
have seen a copy confess, that in if, the author charmed, elevated, 
and melted the soul. He amused the imagination, informed the 
understanding, corrected the judgment, and amended the heart. 

Brooke’s novels were his Jast compositions, and some of them 
were falsely supposed not to have been written by him, Of his 
many children, seventeen, but two, at the time of his death, re- 
mained; his son served in the army, whilst his daughter lived 
only, 


“To rock the cradle of declining age.” 


He died a good Christian, with sufficient meekness and courage to 
support dissolution; so that in his death, after a career so 
chequered, there was instruction. 

His very kindness and impetuosity were in him so many faults, 
for he was constantly duped by those who, while professing them. 
selves his friends, in reality were his enemies. Not only was this 
the case with his purse, but also with his abilities; so that he 
frequently, in the pursuit of apparent worth, became connected 
with men whose characters were the very opposite to his own, He 
might be charged with improvidence, but his profuseness arose, 
not from an ostentatious, but rather agenerous mind. His feelings 
were exquisitely tender; his temper calm—so calm that it was 
almost impossible to provoke his passion, or if provoked, 


“ He carried anger as the flint bears fire : 
Which, much enforced, yields a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


Dr. Skelton’s epitaph contains his character in a few lines : 


‘* Here lies a casket, which of late resigned 
Three jewels brighter than the solar beam ! 
Such faith, such genius, to a heart so kind, 
As in no second breast are found by fame.” 


Brooks had fine, full eyes, an aquiline nose, a clear-cut mouth 
and chin round which a smile ever played. His forehead was 
high and commanding, his limbs were gracefully adjusted, and he 
was as eloquent with his tongue as with his pen. 

To give even a catalogue, much less to criticise his innumer- 
able works, would far exceed the limits of this article; never- 
theless we will mention a few of them in chronologies! order. Of 


his first poem, entitled ‘* Universal Beauty,” which Pope so much 
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admired, it will be sufficient to say that the composition was eulo- 
gised by so eminent a critic. An outline of its machinery will 
awaken the student and show him its compass. 

The author introduces his work with a general survey of its 
whole plan, and commences with a demonstration, @ priori, of the 
being and attributes of God. Thence he proceeds to the creation, 
trying to explain how the phenomenon happened; he states the 
difference between the substances of spirit and matter; he proceeds 
to examine the economy of the universe, the astronomic system, 
anatomy, and most of the branches of natural philosophy. He 
speaks of the connection, dependence, use, and beauty of the 
whole. He considers man, the nature of his being, the manner of 
his attaining knowledge; he gives an analysis of the mind, 
faculties, affections, and passions ; of what they consist in each 
individual, and in the species. He shows the nature of freedom, 
which he says is not in the will, and demonstrates in what it really 
does consist. He opens the topic of vice, misery, and happiness, 
their nature and final tendency. He connects all these subjects, 
and ends with a poetical rhapsody in contemplation of the beauty of 
the whole. 

A stupendous undertaking, faithfully and majestically carried 
out! The marvel of the poem is increased when we recollect 
the age of the young author. To the performance are attached 
many and valuable notes, upon the most intricate questions of 
religion aud philosophy, displaying a vast amount of erudition. 
The closing lines of this magnificent effort are worthy of perusal. 


“ Whence at Thy word worlds caught the poteat sound, 
And into being leapt this wondrous round— 
Pois’d on Thy will the universal hung ; 
Attraction to its central magnet clung ; 

The spacious grasp the mighty convex closed ; 
Soft on thy care incumbent world’s reposed ; 
Within, throughout, no second cause presides, 
And one sole hand the mazed solution guides! 
Hence endless good, hence endless order springs ; 
And endless, hence dependence must endure, 
Blest in His will, and in His power secure !’’ 


Of the poet’s translation of Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
an eminent scholar and critic of those days, Mr. Hoole, in the 
preface to his translation of the same work, says: ‘‘ Mr. Brookes, 
in particular, is at once so harmonious and so spirited, that I think 
an entire translation of Tasso by him would not only have ren- 
dered my task unnecessary, but have’ discouraged those from the 
attempt whose poetical abilities are much superior to mine,”’ 

The work is harmonious and spirited to a degree, in the writer's 
opinion, not yet surpassed, though there have been many attempts, 
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From this performance we will select one stanza, occurring in the 
opening of Book I., remarkable for its elegant flow : 


“O muse! whom mortal trophy would profane, 
And thy chased brow with fading laurel stain ; 
While circling glories round thy temples play, 
And circling angels hymn th’ eternal lay, 
O! breathe celestial ardours to my heart, 
Inspire the seng to Albion's prince addressed ; 
And pardon fiction mix’d with truth, divine, 
Or arts to please, which, goddess, are not thine !” 


To be able to translate so happily, requires cunning, learning, 
and a musical ear. 

The next production of importance was the beantiful tragedy, 
“Gustavus Vasa, the Leader of His Country.’’ Though the 
government could stop the performance of this play, it could not 
very well suspend the press, and accortlingly copies of it were 
printed for the thousand subscribers. In the preface the author thus 
indicates his cause: ‘‘ Patriotism, or love of country, is the great 
and single moral which I had in view through this play. This love 
(so superior in its nature to all other interests and affections) is 
impersonated in the character of Gustavus. It is the love of 
national welfare, national welfare is national liberty, and he alone 
can be conscious of it, he alone can contribute to the support of 
it, who is personally free.”’ 

We venture to say that no person but a true patriot, one who 
understood the real meaning of patriotism and had its cause 
deeply at heart, could-have dictated these epigrammatic and noble 
lines. The high esteem in which Brooke at this time was held 
may be judged from the following lines written by Paul Whitehead. 

“Shakespeare no more—lost was the poet’s name 
Till thou, my friend, my genius, sprung to fame ; 
Lured by his laurel’s never-fading bloom, 

You boldly snatched the trophy from his tomb, 


Taught the declining muse again to soar, 
And to Britannia give one poet more.” 


The fable of Gustavus Vasa is taken from the ‘* History of 
Sweden,” and scene follows scene with rapidity and order, the 
the conception is great, and the language equal to the situations, 
We will give one extract from it, a speech by Gustavus :— 


“O liberty, Heaven's choice perogative, 
True bond of law, thou social soul of property, 
Thou breath of reason, life of life itself — 
For thee the valiant bleed! O sacred liberty ! 
Winged from the summer’s snare, from flattering ruin, 
Like the bold stork, you seek the wintry shore ; 
Leave courts and pomps, and palaces to slaves, 
Cleave to the cold, and rest upon the storm— 
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Upborne by thee, my soul disdain’d the terms 

Of Empire, offered at the hands of tyrants. 

With thee I sought this favourite soil; with thee 
These favourite sons I sought ; thy sons, O liberty ! 
For even amid the wilds of life you lead them, 

Lift their low-rafted cottage to the clouds, 

Smile o’er their hearths, and from their mouniain tops 
Beam glory to the nations.” 


Next the poet modernised a tale from Chaucer which he called 
‘*Qonstantia ;’’ then followed the ‘‘ Earl of Westmoreland,” acted 
in Dublin ; and the “ Farmer’s Letters,’’ a series of political com- 
positions, well worthy of the author’s love for truth and liberty. 
Upon their publication Garrick addressed a few lines to Brooke 
ending with the couplet :— 


“On Britain’s liberty engraft thy name, 
And reap the harvest of immortal fame.” 


“The Earl of Essex” was the next tragedy. It was first per. 
formed in Dublin, and then at Drury Lane with Sheridan as 
“ Essex,’”’? and Mrs. Pritchard as ‘f Queen Elizabeth.’’ Brooke then 
sent forth a remarkable work called, ‘‘ The Trial of the Roman 
Catholics,’’ a lengthy review which got him into considerable 
trouble; ‘The Fool of Quality,’’ a novel; ‘“ Redemption,” a 
poem; “ Juliet Grenville,’ another novel ; ‘* The Last Speech of 
John Good,” a kind of burlesque; “ Antony and Cleopatra,” a 
tragedy, and ‘The Impostor.’’ The subject of the last-named 
tragedy, “ Mahomet,’’ had already been dramatically treated, 
first by Voltaire, and secondly by the Rev. Mr. Miller in 1744. 
What could be Brooke’s reason tor selecting a fable so well 
worn it is not easy to understand. The sentiments of Miller’s 
tragedy were so adverse to the people of Dublin in 1753, that a 
riot took place at Smock Alley Theatre, when Sheridan re- 
vived the piece there, after its production by Garrick in 1744 at 
Drury Lane. 

Uther tragedies were written, and then came comedies, such as 
‘*The Contending Brothers,’’ ‘‘ The Femaie Officer,’ ** The Mar. 
riage Contract,” &c. In these plays we have characters that are 
real, incidents that please, joined to pure and natural language. 
The humour of them is highly entertaining, and the father and 
son, mother and daughter, aristocrat, and commoner, can watch 
their progress with equal propriety. They are ingenious and 
lively, depicting certain pbases of life with great delicacy, and each 
of them point a moral. The best is the ‘‘ Marriage Contract,” 
which, as regards language and situations, resembles Sheridan’s 
“Rivals ’’ and Macklin’s ‘‘ Man of the World.”’ 

The following stanzas, taken from the tragedy of the “ Earl of — 
Westmoreland,” ure full of beauty, and entitled — 
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“THE HYMN OF THE NUNS. 


“ Here, in ev’ry sacred aisle, 
Solemn walk, and silent cell, 
Truth and peace serenely smile, 
Hope and warm devotion dwell. 


Safely landed, here we mourn, 
Foundering mortals, left behind : 
Wretches, on the deep forlorn, 
Tossed and wrecked with every wind. 


What has grandeur to supply ? 
What has pleasure to impart ? 
Mere illusion to the eye, 

Real anguish to the heart ! 


Here, from time and transience won, 
Beauty has her charms resigned : 
Heaven already is begun 

Opening in a humble mind. 


Fount of truth, seraphic bowl, 
Pour the nectar from above ! 
O, descend into the soul, 
Thristing after life and love. 


Death is conquered, time is past, 
Heaven is present to our view ; 
Welcome, welcome, joys that last ! 
Short, seducing world, adieu !” 


The second selection is from the same tragedy, and is called — 
“THE SONG OF CONSOLATION, 


* Ye desolate mortals who stray, 
Dark, devious, and wilfully blind, 
) QO turn, and distinguish the way 
That leads to the bliss of mankind. 


The titles ye falsely assign 
With their symbols are ever at strife ; 
And death by appointment divin 
Is our birth and our portal to life.” 


Remarks upon these stanzas would be superfluous. Our third 

extract is of the serio-comic style, from the opera of “ Jack the 
Giant Killer.’”’ It is put in as a song for Plutus, when presenting 
Galligantus with a golden rod— 


: “Wonder working geld has done 
i All the feats beneath the sun. 
i 


Tune. “ Moll Ree.” 


PLurvs., 


Would you silence a patriot committee, 

Touch their lips with this magical wand ; 
country, and senate, and city 

’Tis the lock and the key of the land. 
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Take a piece of this same from your coffer 
Display to the voter your pelf ; 

And the wretch, having nothing to offer, 
Will frugally sell you—himself. 


’Tis a shot for a few! of all feather, 
A bait for the gust of all fish ; 
To this every gudgeon will gather, 
And plump, ready dressed, in your dish. 


if the booby, your pupil, so dull is 
He scarce can remember his name, 
Yet his mouth it shall open like Tully's, 
When fed with a spoen of the same. 


Te a rascal, a bear, and a blockhead, 
Unconscious of mood or of tense, 

This plastic receipt in his pocket 
Gives grace, figure, virtue, and sense.” 


From this very short sketch, some faint idea may be gathered 
of a very long, useful, and praiseworthy life; and of many various 
and really excellent works. Those who feel an interest in the 
writings of so distinguished an Irishman, so poetic a genius, 80 
distinguished a scholar, will doubtless make it their duty to search 
for his books, and having procured them, enjoy them. To a person 
of literary taste the study of Brooke’s poetics will be highly 
refreshing; no unseemly word sullies his pages, all his writings 
are elegant, pure, and classical. His vompositions are so numerous, 
and at the same time so original, that any reader, whatever be 
his delight, will be sure to find in them something to please and 
fascinate him. From the lover of the simple song and ballad, up 
to the admirer of the most refined and philosophical poems or 
charming trrnslations ; from the man who revels in the business 
of laughter-provoking comedies, up to the stern critic of deep and 
sublime tragedies; from the novel reader up to the political 
economist, —all of them, will, in the lines of the forgotten genius, 
Henry Brooke, novelist, politician, philosopher, and poet, find food 
to please their several appetites. A man, the friend of so many 
intellects of his day, who did so much good for literature, and his 
country’s welfare, ought surely ever to be remembered ; though, 
since, in point of fact, the contrary has happened, we perceive in 
this hardship, another instance of— 


** The glory and the nothing of a name.”—Brron. 
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HOURS IN SWEDEN. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS, 





PART VIIL 
TO SUNSVALL. 


At Hernosand we were left in charge of Lieutenant Trinculo. 
Under his convoy we reached the house of Skénvik’s local lawyer, 
who honoured us with all the largess of Swedish hospitality. A 
complicated supper occupied the late hours ; but, although generally 
eschewing such meals, we rejoiced at every stage of it, novelty 
and conversation combining to edge the taste and enlarge the 
appetite. 

Next morning our Amphtryon made a display not secondary to 
that of the preceding evening, either in regard to quantity, variety, 
or quality, and, wonderful to say, we did not cry ‘‘ Hold, enough!” 
We proved no delinquents; nay, in the face of a coming voyage, 
which might quarrel with all we took, we made the amplest pre- 
paration desirable. 

Trinculo occupied the morning by making us acquainted with 
the interior of many of the Hernésand shops. They are close, 
compact rooms, well stored for customers from the inland districts ; 
but, as we found in all’ towns, they have little of local interest. 
All things that were striking were from London, Paris, Manchester, 
or Birmingham, except the furs, of course. But these we left for 
those who need them—sufficient, and dearer to us at present, 


“An Englishman, close-buttoned to the chin, 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within.” 


The shops recalled to us a singular and recent instance of the 
sanctity with which the du —that is,“ thou””—is regarded. Skonvik’s 
governess had come down to Hernésand to .make some purchases. 
Whilst in one shop a man entered and spoke to the shopkeeper, 
who (mistaking the man’s words) asked him indignantly: ** How 
dare herr du me? when did I drink “ brors skal” with berr?’’ And 
the man meekly explained that he had been misunderstood, and 
had not used the sacred pronoun. 

We resolved not to wait for “ Hernésand II,” and we accordingly 
embarked on board the ‘‘ Nordstjernan ’’ at noon. It had to call 
at Sunsvall, and this we found would serve a business purpose 
which suddenly came across our path. 

The sea was calm—-it bore no trace of the recent storm. The 
fact is that the tideless Baltic is subject to quick and mighty 
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tempests, but—like shallow and passionate souls—it subsides 
speedily, to relent over the ruin it has committed. We soon, how. 
ever, became aware of the tremendous nature of the Sunday’s 
weather. The finest Gulf passenger steamer ‘*Ceres’’ had got 
upon the rocks, though, fortunately, all on board were saved, 
Not so was it with a Finnish steamer, which was observed from a 
light-house to turn bottom up, and consign all on board to a 
sudden watery grave. We saw a large cargo of wood lying ona 
rocky shore, and, as we sailed up Sunsvall’s archipelago, we noticed 
the vessel itself, dismasted and with broken bulwarks, having been 
towed into a safe mooring place after the storm had ceased, under 
the shelter of the island of Tjufholmen. There was a long list of 
catastrophes into which we cared not to inquire too carefully, 
Matters of pain that are incurable bave their moral lessons— 
lessons that must be learnt—but they are too frequently thrust 
before us to induce a curious search after thoge that are remote, 
In our limited range of experience, seeing but the wound, and 
possessing not the miraculous power that can heal, we may sigh, 
but dare not arraign Providence—we must sympathise, suffer, and 
be strong—not cry, with the horror or indifference of the Materialist, 
‘* Nature is red in tooth and claw’’—nor with the Pessimist, “ Animal 
existence is cheap as dust—it matters not that death snuffs out 
more or less of the smoky tallow lights ;’’ but rather with Saadi, 
who contemplated great purposes running through-~ all things, 
‘The angel who presides over the treasury -{ the winds, what does 
he care if the lamp of an old woman is extinguished ;’’ and, in 
the’ still loftier note of Wordsworth, when surveying a storm- 
scene—the vessel labouring in the deadly swell—the rueful sky— 
the pagentry of fear—that all this has to make us welcome fortitude 
and noble cheer, and recognise a distress that has to ‘‘ humanise 
the soul.’’ 

We now see saw-mills in abundance; their smoke is perceived 
for a score of miles along the great island called Alné, and the 
mainland to the north. The island of Klampenborg, on our left, 
is but a large store for the wood produced by its mills; the 
Selanger river, stretching to the south, is studded with the same 
industries, and we see them on both sides of us as we sail up the 
broad bay that brings us to Sunsvall quay. But they ennoble 
no place so much as Skonvik, where the industry is the seal and 
impress of man’s mind upon nature—not deforming her charms, 
but quickening them with a beautiful vitality—giving a soul to & 
ovely spot. 

Sunsvall is about three hours’ steam from Herndésand, and i 
much livelier than its northern neighbour, albeit its liveliness — 
chiefly comes from the roving p»pulatio of sailors anl work a) 
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of the saw-mills. Ambitious as a provincial capital, possessing 
nearly seven thousand inhabitants, it has an imposing stone-built 
town hall, music-gardens, and attractions for a visit or a sojourn. 
We learned, from one there, that it was formerly only a fishing 
village, and its fine old church was built by fishermen, of which 
they are very proud, being called the Fishermen Nobility (Fiskare 
Odel), A fair was being held at the quay, which gave the place a 
very picturesque appearance. Scores of boats were congregated to 
sell their ocean produce, and the bay was enlivened by continual 
arrivals of similar trim cobles stealing their motion from a side 
wind by repeatedly tacking. 

Before we left Sunsvall, a tragedy was played out, of which 
our readers will have received some hints and glimpses in the 
course of our journeys. Coming towards the N ordstjernan, after 
wandering through the town for an hour, our attention was drawn 
to a man intently watching some of the passengers that were 
strolling about ‘the deck of our steamer. As we passed him, we 
recognised him, and so quick and great was our surprise that we 
involuntarily exclaimed—* Surtur !” 

The man glared at us wildly, and with a demoniacal malice in his 
eyes, At the same moment a hand was laid upon our shoulder, 
and a person wearing a heavy blue cloak asked in a whisper: “ Ar 
det Herr Surtur ?” 

Before we could answer, Herr Surtur had caught the sound of 
inquiry, the expression on his face changed instantly from malice 
to the most terrible gaze of despair—a look we hope never to see 
again—he dashed through a knot of persons standing in front of 
him, and plunged into the river. 

It was not an attempt to escape. He rose, but did not strike 
out—his eyes were shut—perhaps he was insensible, but he appeared 
as if waiting for death which would come by inaction. He sank. 
Boats put off. There was a confused hurry and rush of the crowd 
along the quay. In a few minutes the body was brought to 
land. Herr Surtur's corpse lay before us. A woman suddenly 
issued from the main street of the town, and ran wildly over the 
open space leading to the quay. She darted into the crowd; 
recognising the body, she shrieked—“ This, too, he has done 
against my will! Oh, Sven! oh, Sven! I opened the gates of my 
heart that you might drive into it. But never, never” And 
she fell senseless upon the corpse. 

There was silent consternation in the whole crowd, Then a 
man who apparently was a friend and knew the whole case, lifted 
up the woman ; as he did so, he said in the softest of tones, as 
though he was communing with himself over his avd other life. 
histories—‘ She was too faithful | "Tis always so with se" 
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We don’t care to speak more of what fills the outlines of this 
tragedy. Trinculo, at Skonvik, wrote on hearing the news—his note 
was very brief: “I am a puppet, after all ; but hope the seven car. 
dinal sins are deceased with their incarnation. We've got a new cur. 
rency, and nothing suits a Swede now but a kronor ; but I love 
an English sovereign best—long life to the new sovereign !”’ 

Trinculo’s sighless grief is, perhaps, the best mood for such 
events; it sees no shadow, but it looks out for the sunshine —it 
buries a sin and then scrapes in the grave-soil for a golden coin. But 
let us moralise as we may, so far as Trinculo is concerned, the 
quicksilver in his blood will only be bound by the frost of death 
itself, 


“ Birds of calm, 
Sat brooding on the charméd wave.” 


BACK TO STOCKHOLM, 


Ours was “a merry companie”’ on board the “ Nordstjernan,” 
and when we got the addition of some Upsala students, at Suns- 
vall, with their white caps and small buttons in front, bearin 
Sweden’s national colours, it seemed to have nearly all the com. 
ponents of a national party. Of course we speak as spectators ; 
merely from observation of the intercourse, and knowledge of the 
social position of some. Jf we had been Swedes perhaps we 
might have been led into criticism, given a satiric analysis of the 
gathering, been the recipients of envious whispers and malignant 
suggestions. This is one advantage of knowing little of the 
language of a country you visit. You can yield to the belief that 
the good feeling exists which is indicated by the countenances, 
courtesy, an! tones of the company you meet; and the belief 
makes humanity appear in a fairer form than usual. 

In plain prose, the sea was extremely pacific. Fog came on 
during the night, and stopped us midway in our voyage for a 
couple of hours. For that we cared little. We presume it 
deepened our sleep, by suspending the steamers motion. We had 
some fears, however, when we got into the smooth waters of Stock- 
holm’s skargird next morning, and the wings of mist again 
wrapped us round, All went well, however. Ina few hours it 
cleared up, and the view of the island-gardens was all the brighter 
for the darkness that had passed over them. 

Our voyage became more interesting as it drew near its con- 
clusion. We were anxious to observe how Stockholm looked on 
approaching it from the ocean. It appeared to withdraw itself — 
further into the land as we advanced,—so long was it in revealing 
itself. On we steamed, as though on a lake excursion—so close 
were the shores, so enveloping the islands. The rural seats of 
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Stockholm’s wealthy class on the rocky points, and in forest nooks, 
looked very fine. But what of Stockholm itself! It became 
at last a matter of curiosity as to what direction it lay in, and 
how far it was off. We were seeking a city! Now creeping past 
one island, now stealing round another. At last a cupola was 
uplifted over the distant woods. ‘This was the first sign given by 
the metropolis, It belonged to{the military school in Ladugards- 
land. ‘The Belvidere peered next above its island forests, and 
soon after we hailed the heights of Mosebacke, and sailed into the 
bosom of the Malar Queen once more. } 

We took up our quarters at the Grand Hotel as before, and in 
the evening renewed our acquaintance with the streets, which now 
wore familiar faces tous. We noticed that they were much busier, 
especially with ladies. It was now the end of September, and it 
was evident that the Stockholmers were returning from their sum- 
mer homes. Next day we observed that many of the houses bad 
lost their blue window draperies and were re opened, 

Our stay was necessarily chiefly confined to the city. The 
weather gave tokens of approaching winter. Warmth was gone. 
There had been, as we have mentioned, a period of storms, and 
the settled weather that now succeeded was “ bright» and clear, 
but ah, how cold!’’ There was, however, no rawness in the air, and 
we never felt such exhilaration as we now did day after day. The 
renovation in health that we obtained was magical. We had 
experienced prostration and continued lassitude since an illness in 
the spring, aml throughout the whole of our tour,—until we 
breathed these sparkling sharp days. Nor did the effect soon pass 
away. Throughout the succeeding dire and murky winter we 
proved the sustaining strength given us by Sweden’s autumn. 

The cessation of warm weather, however, interfered with many 
out-door enjoyments, Hazelbacken was falling into its winter 
sleep—we could not dine there. The steamers had ceased from 
their summer trips; we found that we could not, without great 
inconvenience, visit Gripsholm, upon which we had set our hearts 
from the first; in fact, all the popular excursions were ended, 
But we do not repine. Something is left for a second rhyme ; besides, 
we have gained so many of the unexpected pleasures which form 
the dearest charm of rambling tours (as, indeed, they do of life), 
and make their undertaking and remembrance matter of delight, 
that reason and gratitude alike condemn any murmuring. Nay, 
ve rather rejoice in something to be attained hereafter. We gladly 
leave Gripsholm to glorify a future trip, if so it pleases Heaven, aud 
remain thankful for what we have received. Nevertheless, in 


‘Ppite of the city’s stay-at-home feeling, we did make one memorable 
‘ip. We went to— 
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UPSALA." 


Ir was on the morning of the twenty-ninth of September, 
Michaelmas Day, that we took train from Stockholm. We had 
only proceeded a mile or two on our way when the engine slackened 
in order that we might go carefully across a portion of the railway 
that was being repaired or altered. We crept along for some time, 
and stole upon a scene different in its character to anything we 
had lately beheld. 

A sheet of water—a large white house on a hill opposite—all 
closed in by fine, tall trees—the whole—house and hill and trees 
reflected in the water as in a mirror—a blue sky with silver clouds 
above—silver clouds and a blue sky below. There was a pensive 
sweetoess in the prospect which took our minds to h‘unts in 
England which we visited at this season five years ago—to Knares- 
borough—its glassy river, its noble trees whose lower branches 
gracefully bend and kiss the water. 

Although there is little of our sylvan beauty in . Sweden, still 
it does wr forth occasionally in felicitous spots, where Art has 
been able to help Nature. This is one of them. Afterwards we 
tound it to be a favourite resort ; it was Carlberg. Its sight bestowed 
upon us a most propitious mood, the grace of which was with us 
all the day. 

At Upsala the object of our journey was threatened with defeat. 
We had trusted to finding a zuide, and there are no guides at 
Upsala. We looked up to the cathedral, on its elevation called the 
Mount of God, and to the castle, which stands supremely over 
both cathedral and town, and they seemed to mock our approach. 
We tried once or twice to pilot our way through Swedish conver- 
sation with gentlemen near us, but our efforts were useless. The 
station-master, too, was as little at home in English as we in 
Swedish. By his kindly aid, however, we did, after great delay, 
obtain the assistance of two Upsala students. 

One was a budding doctor of philosophy, fagged and worn by 
his protracted studies, but not deprived of suavity and willingness 
to serve foreign acquaintances—he was our semi-English cicerone. 
The other spoke no English at all, but could assist his friend with 

suggestions—we dubbed him at once en rolig gick !—a blythe 
cuckoo. He was a divinity student, full of fun, moistening his 
ecclesiastical lore with the most malignant good humour. His 
proportions and his nature foretell that by he will become “ a fat and 
oily man of God.’’ 

Under the guidance of these young Upsalians we first attacked | 
the cathedral. In it, as we are assured, we became lunatic; ¥¢ 
do not doubt it—under certain auspices we quickly pass from th? 
monotonous character of the stolid citizen to that of the insatis 
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uncontrollable enthusiast. This has been the case with us in 
England’s lakes, aud amidst the verdant and rocky grandeurs of 
Killiecrankie, We, therefore, consider it no reproach that the 
afflatus fell upon us in Upsala’s cathedral. 

The building is a noble example of Gothic architecture, and 
more after our English heart than any other church we have seen 
in Sweden. Its two square western towers are very imposing, 
although they have lost the boasted spires that once crowned them ; 
and its fine southern transept by which we entered, with its rose 
wheel above, would suffice alone to give a reputation to the edifice. 

The proportions of the interior are simple and pleasing. The 
roof rises high and majestic, On one of the bosses of the spandrils 
a crown was pointed out to us; upon another, a hand. Beneath these 
Sweden’s monarchs of yore became at once her servants, and hedged 
round with divinity. At the coronation they took the oath of fidelity 
under the hand, and were anointed beneath the crown. ‘The latter 
act was performed by the archbishop who first anointed the king 
upon the bosom, praying, ‘* God to bestow on him a holy heart ;’’ 
then upon the shoulders, beseeching for him ‘‘ strength to defend 
his people.” The last monarch here sworn and consecrated was 
Charles X, 

We now make our hasty survey. And first—and certainly of 
more vital interest even than the relics of St. Eric, which is the 
principal and ancient boast of the cathedral—are the remains 
contained in*the Lady Chapel,—the Lady Chapel, whose roof, as 
seen through an adjoining altar-screen, is a blue sky fretted with 
golden stars. Here lies the dust of Gustavus Vasa, between that 
of his two queens—the little Catherine, and the heart of his heart, 
Margaret, whose name is particularly fragrant in Swedish history. 
The figure of the Gamla Gosta (old Gustavus) on the regal tomb is 
full ofstern nobility. Frescoes round the waHs of the chapel pour- 
tray some of the leading events in his life, beginning with his exiled 
condition, concluding with his adieu to the senate. They are 
very appropriate, well designed and well executed, and will become 
more revered as time mellows their colours. 

The chapel of his son King John has bitter associations. We 
sought it to ascertain whether there was any ground for the record 
that Gustavus Adolphus wrung the sceptre from his statue, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ When alive you wrested this from your brother Eric. 
I now take it from you, and restore it to him.’’ Yes, the rod of 
power is gone. The retributory act seems fully true, fur crown 
and sceptre, it is affirmed, are on Eric’s tomb at Westerds. 

Iu another chapel lies Gustaf Baner. He who was beheaded 
at the “ blood bath,”’ of Linképing, by order of Charles 1X.,—a 

brave man, who cried on hearing his sentence, ‘‘ What an end for 
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a man who has served his country for thirty years!’ And it is 
said that when his head was struck off, his body leaped up, and 
his arms made a movement, as though they would draw the 
habitual sword, and then the corpse fell down stiff. 

Here are also other names of martial note; but we turn to 
tombs of gentle memory. Under the organ is one inscribed, 
‘* Meta Olympus Beatis,’’ and, near it, the red porphyry mural 
tablet of Linnzwus, with the medallion portrait of him by Sergel, 
raised by his pupils. 

From these we proceed to the high altar, and gaze through 
the curious lattice-work at the silver shrine of St. Eric, which is 
only opened on rare occasions—the last, we were informed, was 
on a visit of a notable German prince, some years ago, when he 
devoutly embraced the coffin containing the relics. The saint has 
a Roman Catholic odour about him, for which he is, however, none 
the worse since he is as much revered by Lutherans ; Sweden’s own 
kings are proclaimed such, ‘* By the grace of God and Saint Eric!” 
and the popular oath also annexes his name to that of the Deity. 
The canonisation of Eric is curious: he lost time at mass during 
an invasion, lost the battle, was killed, and so became sainted. 

This was the high altar, up to which went Archbishop 
Bengston, and laying thereon his crozier and mitre, took the 
martial oath which he so faithfuily performed. If we steal 
round the pillar supporting the shrine, we shall see some singular 
carvings on the capitals of the columns. 

“ The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare-~ 
But wonder how the devil they got there.’ 

We quote Pope freely, for surely it can only have been the 
work of his satanic majesty to represent the church under the 
image of a sow laboriously sucked by eager and contending 
mitred prelates. It is an example of the daring of the monkish 
sculptors—carrying their satire to the very altar, with more than 
a Rabelais’ audacity. 

Now we must ascend to some dingy chambers, and see what 
stores are in the care of the sacristan.—Here be priestly vest- 
ments, bright in colours, gleaming with gold and silver, and withina 
glass case—a sad treasure —are the relics of the most melancholy 
page in Upsalian history,—the clothes worn by Nils Sture, when 
the distracted Erie XIV. took his life. Here they are, with marks 
of blood upon them—and the glove of his ladye-love ; It is a dainty 
glove of many colours. The maiden who was of Vasa blood, pre- 
sented it to him and he wore it next his breast. And there are the 
mean garments, and the crown of straw which were put upon him 
when he made his degraded march through Stockholm, = 
In another chamber we have crowns and secptres, insignia” 
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royalty, and other articles less valuable, but not less curious. 
Here are the shifts of two famous ladies. That which the great 
Margaret, the man-subduer and conqueress of Sweden lifted as 
her banner when proceeding against the jeering Albert ; and that of 
St. Brita—however, the students said it was the saint’s apron. 

We came out of the cathedral, and have to chronicle a great 
regret—we were too late to visit the library—Well! it has its fame 
which speaks to us, and that must suffice for the present. We 
cannot get a sight of the Codex Argentius, the Gothic Bible of 
Ulphilas, for which we have longed for years. We have inspected 
a printed copy—that too must suffice. After vainly trying to get 
hold of the bibliothecary, that we might obtain an elicit peep at 
the venerable MSS., our students comfort us with saying that an 
English nobleman offered fifteen thousand pounds for it. The offer 
was not refused, but he got the reply that if he put that sum 
between each leaf it would not buy it. Sleep safe, sacred one 
thou relic of the Apostle of the Goths—as Ulphilas has been called 
by a writer in a late number of the Edinburgh Review—thou 
“sole repositary of that terrible language ’’—the Gothic, as Schlegel 
exclaimed! Greater ones than thou have appeared in ‘* The 
Sinaitic,’’ ‘* The Vatican,’’ and the ‘‘ Alexandrine Codes,”’ Still, 
thou art of the holiest race—of the hierarchy of literature. We 
shall not deeply deplore at not beholding your ancient features, but 
hope for a more propitious opportunity. Meanwhile, 


“ We have a®vision of our‘own. 
Oh, why should we undo it?” 


We are now in the place where books are veritably gods. Here 
they are not only worshipped, but men have risked their lives, 
and given life as one long labour, to preserve them. 

Olaf Rudbeck was one of these devotees and martyrs. He was 
seventy-two years of age when, in the conflagration of the castle 
(a.p. 1702), the library was threatened with destruction. Fana- 
tically bold, he mounted the roof of the library, and directed the 
hose ; nor would he desist when news was brought to him that his 
own house was in flames, and the result of his own forty years 
literary industry was about to be consumed—as it was. 

Ah, and how fine was Professor Upmark’s literary chivalry 
in raising the spirit of Upsala when dejected upon that great 
calamity ! It was in his house that the fire began, and he lost his 
all of earthly goods. Nevertheless, he undauntedly published a 
discourse on Tranquillity of Soul, and related that when Hannibal 
approached Reme, andthe Roman heart began to sink, men were 
found bald enough to compete at a public auction for the lands on 
which the’enemy’ was encamped, shewing hope not to be lost, and 


inspiring, a vigour which led to victory. 


Flours in Sweden. 
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The chevalier Verhulst of Brussels has a singular renown in 
being bound to his house for twenty years through his devotion to 
books and matters of art. But such affectionate exile from the 
world falls far short of that of Oedmann, the Upsala theologian, 
who, after a fever, found his bed so favourable to his studies that 
he kept it all his life, which was a very long one. Therein he medi- 
tated ; therein he translated the experiences of travellers from other 
languages. With his head upon his pillow he could be wrapt into 
the evstasies of a holy recluse of Mount Athos, and revel with an 
adventurer’s excitement whilst wandering through “ antres vast 
and deserts idle.” 

Authors and lovers of literature, think kindly of Upsala! Here 
are the still ages of books—whole wras—from some of those 
sacred Eddas wherein the earliest lines of our own race are written, 
from the Gothic Gospels, to the student's text-books of to-day ; 
here books are cultivating and developing the minds with whom 
greatly shall rest their country’s future weal; here it can be less 
said that men possess books than books possess men. As for our- 
selves, we have been deeply disappointed, therefore — 

Let us dine—misfortune sits heaviest on an empty stomach. 
To our philosophy we shall now add some natural cordial. Of 
course our Upsalians knew where to take us: it was the favourite 
cafe, or restaurant, and a very zood dinner we got. But, above 
all, we were surrounded by the flower of Sweden's young intelli. 
gence. All were students but ourselves, although this was not 
evident to strangers, as most of them in consequence of the cold 
weather had doffed their characteristic white caps, with the national 
colours on the front button. 

After dining, with renewed strenzth we ascended to the 
castle. This was built by Gustavus Vasa. It is now chiefly 
sought for the view it commands of the surrounding country, which 
is ‘* as flat as the floor of a temple.’’ This must have been one 
of tke reasons for the preference given by the ancients in selecting 
it as a site for their capital. In the East they would be dwellers 
upon plains, where the land lies as bare to the heavens as a moun. 
tain’s crest: as “open as the secret top of Horeb or of Sinai.” 
‘* No secrecy,” said De Quincey, ‘‘is so complete . . . as that 
of a mountain top such as Hellvellyn, Great Gavel, or Bleucathia.” 
Yes, quite as secret is a great plain like this, when from the 
slightest elevation the country can be surveyed for a score of 
miles round. This we now did, beholding Gamla, or Old Upsala 
and the village of Waxala, which still possesses the right of 
baving the head of Balder on its armorial bearings. The flatness 
of region yives secrecy, and, better still, safety; there could be 
no surprise of their sacred city; no overlooking of their sacred 
sites, | 
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We have spoken of the fire of 1702: the ruin that it caused. 
to the castle is still evident, as the injured portions have not been 
restored. Sufficient, however, is left to revive the mad deed of 
Eric XIV. The cell exists there in which Nils Sture was con- 
fined ; the doorway by which the king entered is still there. 
Roofless although the cell is, and ruinous everything about it, the 
mark of murder seems indelible,—nay, the scorched, shattered, 
crumbled stone seems only to whisper more distinctly of the 
horrible tale. 

In the old court stands the bronze bust of Gustavus Vasa, on a 
pedestal of four cannons taken from the Russians—as uncouth an 
object as ever met the eyes. Very near is a bell—a silver bell — 
presented to Upsala by Queen Christina, whose musical sound 
cheerfully gives its announcements to the old city. 

From the castle we descend to the botanical gardens. We 
wander leisurely through their woods—note the runic stones set 
up here and there, like altars to rural divinities— range through the 
hot-houses—enter the large hall, where we are awed by the con- 
clave of Scandinavian gods, copied from those of Fogelberg. The 
old divinities seem gathered together to do homage to the father 
of botany, iuinnweus, whose exquisite statue by Bystrém is here 
erected. The grave botanist is gazing enthusiastically on his 
best-beloved tlower, the Linneus Borealis, exposed on the page of 
a book which he holds on his knee. 

The flight of long steps that lead to this hall command the 
broad principal path that goes through the gardens; and on May- 
day, if the weather is propitious, Upsala’s students, in full-voiced 
‘ choir, sing the spring carol from the steps to the multitude which 
assembles on the great walk. Their song is—‘‘ Summer is come, 
and winter has flown.”” The Upsalians have a wide reputation as 
singers: they have been heard in the capitals of Europe ; but their 
cultivation of the art has a finer mission than the gaining of 
popular applause It breathes through the various circles into 
which they enter in after-life, and it enlivens all Sweden’s country 
towns. And this is one of the truest objects of music—to cheer 
and grace our social life. 

After the manner of the place we again sought our restaurant, 
to re-invigorate ourselves with a tear of cogniac, and soothe our 
perturbed spirits with a cigar? No, we had not any necessity for 
a stimulus or an anojyne. No!—but, for all that, perhaps, a 
Ganymede supplied them. But what we did come for was a 
drosky, and after some delay, it arrived, 

We then drove to — 

GAMLA UPSALA. 


Old Upsala ! —We passed through a flat country—the land all 
Quand was the flattest we have seen in Sweden—so that we hailed, 
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from the very outside of our expedition, the three green mounds, 
or Hoggs, called Odin, Thor, and Freya, containing, said the old 
tradition, the bodies of these deities. 

We are now upon the most veritable mythological ground of 
northern Europe, at once the seat of empire and religion. Here 
have ruled the creators of nations—of our own; those beings who 
to all their great human endowments added the divine—who in 
their lives were girded with power, with mystery, and with spiritual 
sovereignty—and who, therewith, moulded a people into unity, 
and thus gave them perpetuity. Here is the stage upon which 
Wordsworth proposed that his epic muse should rehearse the legend 


mentioned by Gibbon, 
I would relate 
How vanquished Mithridates northward passed, 
And, hidden in a cloud of years, became 
Odin, the father of the race by whom 
Perished the Roman empire.’’ 


But long before Odin the mysterious renown of these lands 
had spread to Greece. In therm lived the happy Hyperboreans. 
From Hyperborea, sang Pindar, Hercules brought the sacred 
olive. Also he sang, ‘‘ Neither by sea nor land canst thou find 
the way to the Hyperboreans.’’ Alas, we know of th ct. people little 
more than did the Greeks or the Romans. ‘The ancient sybil of 
the north tore up her books. A few fragments only have come to 


us on the wings of Time. But in the golden Hyperborean epoch 
this spot must have had natural reverence, and been the great 
secure heart of the country. 

By hereditary right, we fondly believe, this inland spot became 
a metropolis of the life of nations. At Sigtuna it was that Odin 
rested with his people after wandering from the east ; but it was at 
Gamla Upsala that the people and religion were consolidated. 

The religion made the people. 

Pausing here for a moment, we have a few words to say re- 
garding that religion, And, at the outset, we warn any frivolous 
reader against any negligent scofting or jesting in any form. 

It was the religion of our forefathers—that should be for us its 
all-sufficient safeguard. But, putting that aside, it had its obliga- 
tious, its sanctities,and superhuman influences which wrought out the 
destinies of nations, that should make us regard it with wonder and 
esteem, even if we had descended from other loins than those of 
our northern ancestors—even if we surveyed it from Himalaya, the 
Roof of the World. 

That religion made the “ great, awe-inspiring Svea—the Land 
of Gods and Heroes,” and resplendent with the light of honour. 
It is remarkable to notice how all the epithets applied to the 

pevples agl the country are of the noblest descripticn, The 
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Goth—who preceded Odin’s irruption—literally means Good and 
God. As—the root of the name of Odin’s dynasty, Aser— means 
Powerful, Elevated. Sverige—the country’s rightful name—refers 
to an Empire of Men, the inhabitant, Sven, denoting supremely, a 
Man. 

The religion of a people accords with its thoughts and expres- 
sions, or it may be more correct to say that these will be found to 
indicate its religion. In Scandinavia both were lofty and full of 
awful respect. 

We cannot, as we intended, here survey the grand and vast 
mythology, which in time clothed and embodied the fair humanities 
of the old reliyion. We can only speak of the faith that preceded 
superstition ; of the belief that lived before the mythology; of 
the faith and the belief which did not die, but gave spirit and life 
to the noblest feelings manifested in the modern ages. 

Scandinavia’s faith was a martial faith; its adherents believed 
unto death. In their belief they fought. When Cromwell said, 
‘* Pray always, but keep your powder drvy,”’ he only paraphrased 
the aphorism of northern virtue, “ Serve God and be brave.” In 
their belief they fought. “ We fought with swords,” is the oft- 
repeated burden of Ragnar Lodbrock’s death-song. Whatever the 
the evil—the good is evident. Valour was cherished—death 
despised —the maintenance of honour placed above all things. 

Now, although this was a religion of war, yet it had in it seeds 
of eternal truth. It was the truest religion for Scandinavia and 
its condition. God gives witness of Himself in many forms; one 
of the most common has been the warlike—at least, so it is written 
in our own religious annals, A frequent title of the Divine One in 
the history of His people was Lord God of Sabaoth—the Lord of 
Hosts is His name. Nor has Christendom neglected to serve Him 
in his character of God of Battles. He is appealéd to on the eve 
of the fray ; thanksyivings rise to Him with the smoke of the 
carnage ; and Ze Deuwms are solemnly chante! by a Gustavus IIT. 
after a military coup d'é’tat, and a Tilly at the sack of Magdeburg, 
or throughout Holy Russia, and after Plevna. 

Let us, then, not rudely blame the faith of the people which 
magnified these dreadful attributes of divinity. Their religion 
was not absolutely debasing. It had beautiful parts, of which 
sun and moon and stars testified. The principal deities and their 
fabulous actions and sufferings had an occult reference to the 
fount of light and life—his changes and oppugnant influences | 
There was a deep Sabean lore in the utterances of the Sagas. We 
see a religion that is sent to the heart of every man, and not to a 
caste. We sce the everlasting recognition of the combat between 
good and evil ; we hear the breathings of song in worship, and ia our 
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own labours, for Odin’s musical teaching bred and encouraged the 
poets—the immortal Scalds. An hereafter was before the eyes of 

the valiant Northmen ; and this it was that enabled them to place 

under curse in the present and the future all fear of death—that, 

indeed, which they abhorred as the most ignominious was the 

‘‘ stra dod,’ death in the straw. A Scandinavian, if not falling 

in battle—sinking through age or sickness—wrought out his 

martial salvation by cutting runes to Odin—opening his veins, 

aud swimming in his blood to his Valhalla. And yet, what a 

spring-like gentleness stirred through all this energy and straining 

valour. To the north we look for the origin of that high devotion 

to women—that respect for the female sex, from the prophetass to 
the sweetheart—for the birth of the feeling of which modern ages 
is so proud, in contrast to the antique. The bud of the boasted 
chivalry of Europe, aud of modern gallantry, was foreign to Greece 

and Rome; it saw light in the sharp north. In a word, that 

religion it was which equally gave Scandinavian renown, as the 
mother of chivalrous courtesy, her great prerogative as the forge 

of mankind ; and made Montesquieu advance the claims of her 
people: ‘ Beyoud every people upon earth, in that they afforded 
the great resource to the liberty of Europe—that is, to almost all 
the liberty that is among men.”’ 

We now gaze on its metropolitan seat and the few relics that 
are left. 

The church, near the foot of Odin’s mound was honoured by 
holding the body of St. Eric, before it was put into the silver 
shrine and removed to its present resting-place. Its greatest 
reputation, however, lies in the fact that its rugged western tower 
isa remnant of the national temple of the old religion in which 
Odin, and Thor, and Freya were worshipped. It was a religion of 
pomp, of gold, and of blood. Here was the veritable Upp-Sala— 
the Lofty Hall—with golden roof and pillars; and this piece of 
masonry has looked on millions of worshippers who came to the 
services and festivals of the Pagan deities. 

This religion—like all religion—concentrated in the adminis- 
tration of justice, in the introduction and enforcing of law—whose 
voice is the harmony of the world—through all the nation’s public 
and social affairs. Here, then, the most ancient law was adminis- 
tered by the sovereigns; here was held the Tings, or assemblies of 
the people, which should be revered by us, as they were the iron 
shape which our local self-government first took, and which bouad 
the state together from the pontifi-king to the serf. 

We are on sacred ground. There is a weirdness in the aspect of 
the mounds. They speak of mystic greatness, which rules us W 
this hour. All things are oracular. The very wind in the trees 
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near the church gives ghostly echo of antique scenes. Here 
Keats might, of «ll places on earth, most fitly have composed his 
‘‘ Hyperion,”’ chaunting of fallen dynasties of gods. 

It has been, and still is, the custom of Swedish royalty to 
come here and do homage. Was it for the dethronement of the 
ancient deities that the Protestant Gustavus Vasa harangued the 
people from Odin’s Mound? No! It was only to thrust out the 
Pope from the land. He reasoned. It was to no purpose; for he 
was an ill theologian. The people resented his religious inter- 
meddling. Then he burst forth that they might take his all, his 
life, his throne, and make Odin their king ; but he would stand 
fast in his faith. That, also, was to no purpose. Then he 
ordered his soldiers to point their muskets at the people. These 
proved succetsful proselytisers, of which we shall say no more— 
later we shall see what rule the gods still have. 

Here let us say that these three remarkable verdant mounds, 
each about seventy feet high, and one hundred and forty feet 
round the base, lying foot to foot in a Jine from the old temple, 
although no tumuli of gods or goddesses, have been the burying- 
places of a sacred race. ‘The Ynglings, who combined the offices 
of priest and Sovereign, lie here. Andersen saw their urns. These 
are the green pyramids of the Scandinavian king-deities. 

We explored the church, dropped our alms into an iron urn set 
up by the wayside, and inscribed ‘* Gif de Fattige,”’ “Give to the 
poor,’’ and wended our way to the cluster of cottages which stood 
hear, 

We entered one of the cottages, and——But let us transcribe 
the matter as set down by our Anglo-Swedish students, “ 29th 
September, 1876, Friday. We have drank out of the hora of the 
Swedish King Carl X[V. Johan; who drank out of it 1847 the 20 
of Mars. Also out of the Queen’s horn.”’ 

Swedish royalty is puntilious in many popular matters. Let 
us, therefore, vote the health that Carl XIV. (or Bernadotte, as we 
best like to call him), drank in 1847. It was this—** To the 
honour of Antiquity (that is, ts Odin and the heaven of Scandi- 
navia’s gods) ; to Sweden’s Fortune, and Those we Lovei”’ The 
event took place on Odin’s tumulus, when the Upsala students 
surrounded the king, and presented him with the horn filled with 

mead, 

The horns are bound with silver bands, which are inscribed with 
the names of distinguished persons who have used them. One, 
as mentioned above, is devoted to royal ladies; the other to sovereigns 
and princes. We drank from both, and the beverage we imbibed 
was the mystic, the historic mead. Ic is a honey drink—true 
hydromel. We paid no honour, but received it in quaffing the all. 
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glorious mead—the drink of gods and of the beatified warriors; the 
sacred mead which is still made from the recepe of Frey, the 
divinity that holds the horn of plenty, whose reign is amidst peace 
and abounding harvests. 

Having paid homage to antiquity, we come back to the present. 

As we returned from Gainla Upsala, we stopped to survey the 
house of Linnaeus, which is still venerated. The life of the Prince 
of Botanists has pleasing lessons for all, He came,amidst his mother’s 
longings, through a long Swedish winter for the quickening, en- 
trancing spring; be got his name from the limes which grew near 
the house, and his mother gave him flowers for his toys. It was 
the wish of his father that he should be a clergyman, but, afterwards, 
when that become hopeless, a doctor. 

Meanwhile the boy was botanising. It was a hard struggle to 
cross a father’s purpose, to battle with despair, when, at best, sub- 
sistence was difficult under the clouded sky of poverty, with little 
food and ragged clothes. When the last dread moment came, 
however, instead of giving his heart to the dust, as did Chatterton, 
he resolved to go further into the world. As a love.token of his 
scientific studies, he was about to cut a flower—he was murmuring 
his resolve, when Celsius overheard him, and interfered with 
arguments and influence. The flower remained uncut—the student 
remained, also—and Sweden’s greatness had a new star set in its 
crownh, 

Linnwus, respected abroad, may well be revered at Upsala. In 
saluting his house it is as spirit to spirit, as with Swedenborg in 
Hornsyatan, in Stockholm. His name, however, rises to the lips 
in places not raised by hands. In humbleness of mind he left his 
name to the little Lapland flower which we have mentioned, 
because he thought he saw some analogy between himself and it— 
it-—‘ the little northern plant, flowering early, depressed, abject, 
and long overlooked.’’ Poets have celebrated flowers for their 
splendour, and for their modesty, too; but a man of science has 
more ennobled this tiny one than ever did the muse of poésy 
any of her chosen favourites. It is the glory of botany. With 
Linnwus humility has been more than fame. On the stoney shores 
of the Ongerman, and amidst Lapland’s remoter wilds, each spring 
makes his name sweeten the heart of man as the flower sweetens 
the air, and breathes the odour of a grateful memory. 

Our students now wished us to investigate their own inner 
manner of living. We little suspected how much further they 
were about to oblige us. The business was wrapped in the mazes 
of two languages, which indicated we did not know whither, like 
a zig-zag path through forests, underwood, and rocks. What they 
did introduce us to was the Vestmanlands och Dala Nationshus. In 
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lain English, the Upsala students are divided into nations, or, as 
we should call them, principalities, and each nation, or principality, 
has its club-house. The nation of our cicerone-students was 
Vestmanland, which combines with Dalarne in having a club- 
house. 

It is a large, comfortable building, fitted out for reading and 
entertainments. In its stora salon, or large saloon, is a statue of 
lduna, a most appropriate figure, presented, as we since learnt, 
by Frederika Bremer. Iduna is the goddess of youth! Her 
statue is a lovely parable. Never let her forsake thee, Upsala 
student! To her belong the dreams which stimulate you now. She 
isthe strength as well as the delight of the soul, and if thou lettest 
her depart, thy heart will fall into dust. You may leave your 
alma mater, but let not Iduna leave thee. Hear what one of 
England’s poets says of the weakness which destroys meatal 
superiority, joy, and fame : 

“ With lips unbrightened, wreathlees brow I stroll ; 
And would you know the spells that drowse my soul ? 


Work without hope draws nectar iu a sieve 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


Coleridge had parted with the sedulous, the beautiful, and 
beauty-making Iduna. Even Thor, the divine worker, requires 
that Iduna should be in his celestial city. Remember her legen- 
dary powers amidst¢your toils and anxieties. ‘‘ When she left the 
assembly of the gods, they grew wriukled.” 

The walls of the adjoining chamber are hung with portraits of 
the nation’s professors. Here we saw that of Jacob Beethius, 
1647-1748 ; but to our astonishment and delight we thought we 
recognised a face in the dim light. Yes! it was that of the 
Swedish seer—‘* Emanuel Swedenborg, N. 1688, D. 1772,” holding 
in his hand—strangest sight of all!—pnot one of his renowned 
scientific works, but the MSS. of his “Apocalypta Revelata.” 
Surely this is an indication that in Sweden, as throughout southern 
Europe, there is a cherished, though unspoken affection for that 
great soul; and that he consoles the aching hearts of many, even 
here in these times of religious peril by his divine wisdom, warbled 
in darkness and solitude, like that of the 


‘* Hidden brook, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune,” 


We do not mean to be theological any more than mythological, 
and would mention it only as one of those fancies which creep into 
the brain, but which are often of more sovereign efficacy for the 
nourishment of good and brightening of life than austere thought. 
How curious is it that Iduna in the stora salon, and the severely- 
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worn spiritual teacher in the adjoining chamber should equally 
preach of goodness and beauty! Theirs is the self-same lesson— 
to be received by man according to his spiritual states. We have 
heard the fabie of Iduna: now, Swedenberg gives it as no fable, 
but as a fact of which he was assured, that in the heavens the 
force of goodness is so potent that to grow old is to grow young, 
and that charity there is effable beauty. 

We concluded our visit in a pleasant skal with our students, 
We were escorted by them to the train. In the darkness we 
rolled into Stockholm, and drove to our botel. We have not 
seen much that is often seen in connection with Upsala, the 
first, silt of Sweden’s empire, Sigtuna; nor the Mora Stones, 
whereon the kinys swore fealty; Waxala, where Balder’s spirit 
still lingers, we beheld only at a distance. But, in spite of those 
shortcomings, our minds were filled with the most ancient memories - 
of the land, and, lulled to sleep in our chamber by the music, 
strains blown down the river from the glittering gardens of the 
Stroémparterre, we dreamed of hallowed, antique scenes, which 
some gay spirit adorned with tbe glories of a summer’s eve. And 
through the scenes there went a whisper from the aged, last 
Apostle of our faith : ‘‘ The divine lives in all things: without it 
has not anything life ; and all things represeat the divine in good 
and use."’ And the Prince of Botanists, murmured as he roamed 
through the fields the samme great truth in other words: “ The 
shadow of God wanders through Nature.’’ And from the East 
there came a song in the Persian tongue: “To the eyes of the 
intelligent the foliage of the grove displays, inevery leaf, a volume 
of the Creator’s works.’’ And these heavenly notes inspired us 
with courage and love, and we cried out to the visonary forms of 
our Upsala students, Verily 


“ Rather be 
A pagan cradled in a creed outworn,” 


Than fasten your souls to the putrescent corpse of atheism. 
Keep with you ever the classic Iduna for mental teaching and 
joy; annex to your higher aspirations the revelations of your 
august professor; let your acts of gold illustrate his golden words 


each day of each year: “ All religion has relation to life, and the 
life of all religion is to do good.” 
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Wise in His own Conceit. 


WISE IN HIS OWN CONCEIT. 


FREELY RENDERED FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 


THE passage in the Mahabharata (see also Muir's “ Sanskrit Texts,” &c.,) is 
to the effect, that a Pundit one day noticed an umhappy-looking jackal, and 
at once recognised in him a case of metamorphosis, or rather metempsychosis. 
The poor jackal being brought to book by the learned Brahmin, who had a 
knowledge of bestial tongues, gives vent to his feelings, and, in the lines 
paraphrased, confesses his past iniquities and owns his eontrition. He asks 
for no remission of the dread sentence of offended Deity, and merely expresses 
his resignation, and determination, in the remote human future, to lead a new 
and better life. The lesson given is not without its point, even at the pre- 
sent day. 


ME, in long ages past, man’s form erect, 

Vig’rous and self-reliant, entertained— 

Then, bigh in blood—with pride of intellect— 
Boastful of knowledge—mere logic’s useless art — 
My voice was raised, to mock the Great Unknown, 
Propounding problems—starting arguments 

Woven to catch the evanéscent fame 

Of understanding sound—deductions accurate | 

‘* Doubting, I solved—and, solving, doubted still,”’ 
With blandishment of words, false tropes of rhetoric, 
And learn’d conceits—catching the idle ear, 

Till, from assembled scholars, plaudits came, 
Vanity to feed, and emptiness puffed up ! 

While glorying in the noisy part I play’d, 

Matter was all to me, and spirit nought— 
Spontaneous everything! the soul a dream— 

Poor phantom of the brain’s ambitious hope ! 

But, came a darkened day—And yet of light! 
Died then the human utterance—came no more 
That vital breath misused—gone was the light, 
Perished the link, I scoffed at and disown’d, 

And in that wond’rous change was realised 
The dual Nature—One surviving still ! 

The pride of life lay low—degraded there— 
And fleeting thence the unseen, erst denied 
By its own self, now found in ferial form, 

A mortal babitation once again. 
But oh, how different! With instinct’s guide, 
Struggling for bare existence in the wilds— 
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Lonely and humbled-—conseious of the past, 
But with a dawning recollection vague. 


Yet Sacred Wisdom seeks not to destroy, 
But to regenerate the erring soul 


With suffering fitting for atonement due ; 

And now hope whispers—when this lower life 

Shall pass away in transmigrations strange, 

A time will come—yet oh, how far remote !— 

When in the new birth, purified by pains, 

To man’s exalted destiny restored, 

Miue shal) be, then, the spirit meek—thoughts just— 

Actions self-sacrificing, liberal, and pure, 

Discourse discreet, and meditations calm, 

Seeking what only should be sought, and knowing what 
to seek ! 


J, H. Lawrence. ARCHER. 











































The Rosebud of Slatey Creek. 


THE ROSEBUD OF SLATEY CREEK. 
BY W. T. GREENE. 


SLATEY CREEK was in a commotion: not a man was at work, 
though it was fully ten o’clock, and the claims were yielding 
handsomely. In little groups of two and three the miners stood 
or sat beneath the trees, smoking their short clays in silence, or 
chatting tegetber in a desultory, intermittent manner, as if their 
thoughts were elsewhere, or of too ‘serious a nature to bear 
expression. It was not Sunday, yet each man had put on his 
whitest shirt and cleanest pair of trousers; while not a few had 
indulged in neck-scarves, or ribbons of the gaudiest hues, and 
one individual, evidently a privileged persoa, for such a costume 
would not have been tolerated for a moment on anyone else, had 
dressed himself entirely in black—frock-coat, pantaloons, and 
chimney-pot hat,—and was generally felt to have done no more 
than was befitting the importance of the occasion, which had 
called from their hiding-place these moth-eaten relics of a distant 
and far-different past. It was quite clear that something of 
more than common ,moment had happened, or was about to 
happen, on the Creek, whose inhabitants were not, as a rule, 
unmindful of the adage that exhorts mer to make hay while 
the sun is shining, and the sun of their prosperity was about at its 
zenith then. 

No fight, no rumour of a new ‘‘ rush” of unparalleled richness, 
in some far-away corner of the great island-continent, no invasion 
of their territory by the almond-eyed, pig-tailed sons of the Flowery 
Land, had disturbed the equanimity of the Camp; no fossicker 
had, in the darkness, filched away their precious--‘* washing. 
etuff ;” no member of the community had made his **pile,’’ and 
started for town, on his way to the dear old country, fondly called 
in the abstract by the miners ‘‘home;” nor had one of them, the 
ill-starred victim of accident or disease, been untimely laid to bis 
test in that other bome, which should be his for evermore ; unlike 
the dwellers at famous “ Roaring Camp,” they were not expecting 
the ab-initio advent of any “ d——d little cuss,” for the only female 
inhabitant of the Creek was far advanced in years, and had long 
since bid adieu to materpal joys and sorrows. | 

It was ten o'clock, yet not a man had done a stroke of work 
that glorious summer morning, and Slatey was in its prime. 


It was a lovely spot in those far-distant days, Slatey Creek, a 
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lovely spot! tall blue-gum trees, so straight they might have 
served the Titans for arrows, cast their grateful shade over the 
white tents; grass, that kept its verdure for nine months of the 
year, carpeted its banks, especially in the bends, where the richest 
deposits were usually found, aed where the miners mostly pitched 
their canvas dwellings; genistas, dilwymias, banksias, and the 
large blue-flowered clematis, combined to lend beauty to the scene, 
while correas, sarsaparillas, and crimson trefoil, mingled their 
perfume with the fragrance of the mimosas, and attracted swarms 
of bees, that hived in the hollow trees, on the far side of the Creek, 
almost inexhaustible stores of virgin honey, 

Opposite the Camp rose a steep hill, which from its formation 
of clay-slate had given its name to the watercourse in whose bed 
the winter rains, during unnumbered ages, had deposited the 
spolia opima of the slowly disintegrated reefs: the hill itself was 
heavily timbered with peppermint and stringy-bark trees, and 
afforded an asylum for countless numbers of opossums, flying. 
squirrels, and parrots of the gaudiest hues and most inharmonious 
shriek, which it was the delight of the diggers to hunt and trap 
on Sundays. On the adjacent flats abounded mynahs, magpies, 
daceloes, and swallows, which, if they added not much to the 
harmony, contributed a great deal to the liveliness of the scene 
and the pleasure of its human inhabitants. 

A motley crew they were, these human inhabitants, mostly in 
the flower of their age, and gathered from every land and clime, 
Black Bill, a quondam slave from Alabama, talked loudly of 
“the rights of map,’* and the glorious privileges belonging to the 
citizens of the United States, nnd has since made himself famous 
as the original “‘ Uncle Tom.” French Louis was a gascon, and 
spoke a patois unintelligible to the majority of his countrymen ; 
he afterwards opened a store and sly-grog-shop in an adjoining 
gully, where he married an English wife, to the horror of his 
friends from the banks of the Gironde. Bullocky Pat—so called 
from having driven a team of those useful and much-enduring 
animals—was a stalwart Irish lad, beir to an earldom, which he 
lived but a few months to enjoy, when, after long years of toil 
and weary waiting, the coronet of his ancestors was placed upon 
his brows. Jersey Jem was a sailor, and, as his name denoted, a 
native of the fairest of the Channel Isles, Sandy was an Ameri- 
canised Scotchman, and Providence a native of the city of that 
name in the States. The doctor, a stout little Irishman, had 
been a medical student for a couple of years, and afterwards: 
earned for himself an unenviable notoriety in counection with his 
practice of the profession to which he did not belong. 


Few could sink a shaft with greater expedition, strike a harder 
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blow, quaff a deeper draught, tell a better tale, sing a questionable 
song with greater effect, or, whisper it not in Gath, swear a more 
potent oath, than the possessor of the suit of black already referred 
to, the Parson ; an ex.fellow, it was said of a Cambridge College, 
who could translate at sight the most difficult of the few classical 
works of which the Creek could boast, the property of the old man 
of the Camp, who, having relinquished the birch for the pickaxe, 
was known to his fellows as the Schoolmaster, though he had 
been a shepherd for years after the ‘‘ misfortune ’’ that compelled 
him to give up teaching the young idea how to shoot. 

Jack—handsome Jack—was a tall, good-looking, merry young 
native of New South Wales, who was always laughing or singing, 
and knew not a bee from a bull’s foot; but divided the suffrages 
of the community, as to popularity, with the parson. Manilla 
Peter was a mongrel Spaniard, who, having ‘‘ served his time” 
for stabbing a man, was looked upon with divided feelings by the 
rest of the inhabitants. Georgy Thompson was known to bave 
been ‘‘in trouble’? about a horse; but on the Creek the folly 
of throwing stones was fully recognised by those whose own 
dwellings were, many of them, metaphorically speaking, made of 
glass. The rest of the miners, who numbered in all about two 
hundred, were mere nondescripts, devoid of the least pretence to 
individuality ; always of course excepting Johnny Allsorts, the 
proprietor of the establishment where the Camp spent its money 
in purchasing the necessaries of mining life, or too often lost it at 
‘Van John,’ ‘Cribbage’ and similar idle amusements, Johnny 
had been at Ballarat for a few days, and his return on that 
eventful morning was the cause of the excitement that pervaded 
the Camp. 

A short squat figure, full, round, red face, deep-set cunning 
eyes, no nose to speak of, bandy legs, a protruberant paunch, and 
a slow way of speaking, something between a lisp and a drawl, as 
if he weighed each word before permitting it to escape his lips, 
were among the chief characteristics of Johnny Allsorts, whose 
nationality was a matter of dispute in the Camp, and whose real 
hame was never known—to this writer, at all events, who once 
enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance. If to the above 
peculiarities we add a certain amount of dry humour, and an 
insatiable acquisitiveness, there remains but little more to be said 
to complete the portrait of the great provider of Slatey Creek : not 
the man, it would seem, at first sight anyway, to create such an 
amount of interest among his customers (whom he never permitted, 
by the way, to get into his debt), as evidently was felt in his 
approaching, or expected, arrival at the Camp, that glorious 
summer morning. 


The Rosebud of Siatey Creek. 
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Perhaps, though, he had run out of some important item 
among his multifarious stores, and the miners were anxiously 
awaiting his return with a fresh supply? Not at all: everything 
he required was regularly forwarded to him twice a month by the 
wholesale houses in Melbourne with which he dealt. Perhaps he 
was the bearer of some expected news of importance from the 
Metropolis of the gold-fieldst By no means: there were but few 
of the Slatey miners who did not receive a Weekly Argus, Age, or 
Herald, or at least a Ballarat Times, direct from the respective 
offices of those journals, once a week. Surely there was no 
anxiety on the score of Johnny himself? Not the slightest: not 
one of tlie diggers cared a rush whether he ever returned or not. 
May be news had reached them of the storekeeper having been 
stuck up in the bush, on his journey to or from Ballarat? No: it 
did not matter a button to one of them whether he had or not; 
they were absolutely indifferent to him, then; and cared nothing 
whether he lived or died, prospered or grew poor: of which last 
catastrophe there was not much apparent probability in that year 
ef grace, eighteen-hundred and blank. 

What, then? What was the cause of.the excitement that 
certainly did exist ? 

“No more old ones for me,” Johnny had said, when leaving 
the Creek for Ballarat a couple of days before. ‘I'll have a 
young and pretty one this time, that’ll be a credit, and not a 
disgrace, to my establish:nent ;” and Johnny Allsorts was known 
to be a man of his word. : 

It was no wonder the miners were excited. It was so long 
since they had seen any other woman than old Bess, the store- 
keeper's former housekeeper, who, compact of too bibulous clay, 
had been dismissed, at the close of a deeper debauch than usual, 
by her master, that they had begun to doubt whether any other 
existed; und like Polydore and Cadwal, waited with longing 
curiosity the arrival of another Imogen. 

Twelve o'clock came round, and brought no Johnny, which 
was a small matter in the estimation of the Creek : but it bronght 
no Imogen either, which was quite another and much more serious 
affair. Curiosity is a mighty motive power, but hunger is a 
greater ; so the miners went to dinner, and over their steaks and 
‘*damper ”’ discussed the probable cause of the delay. 

One o'clock, two o'clock passed ; it was becoming alarming: & 
public meeting was held before the store, when it was unani- 
mously resulved to send a deputation on towards Ballarat, with — 
instructions to proceed as far as that town, in case they did not 
meet with the laggards on the road; for it was just possible — 
that Johnny and his companion might have been stuck up is 
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bush, or maybe he had gotten himself into ‘‘ trouble’’ in the 
town. 

The deputation, however, consisting of the parson and the 
schoolmaster, had not proceeded further than the head of Dead 
Horse Gully, when they fell in with the storekeeper—solus. 

“ Had he been unsuccessful in his quest ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and No,”’ 

** Would he explain ?”’ 

‘*He had seen a suitable person ; but she was not yet dis- 
engaged, nor would be for another fortnight.” 

‘* Goodness, gracious! ’’-—here inserted instead of the “ colonial’ 
ejaculations actually made use of—‘“ what a provoking, disap- 
pointing delay !”’ 

‘‘ Well, yes;’’ Johnny admitted; ‘‘ but the damsel was quite 
worth waiting for.’’ 

‘* Was she young, pretty, English, Irish, or what ?”’ 

Johnny grinned : “ Patience! time would tell: no good being 
in a hurry.’’ 

‘‘No good! thunder and brimstone! when every soul on the 
Creek, barring old Bess, was absolutely bursting with impatience 
to know all about her.”’ 

‘*Must wait then: could not possibly bring her along; or 
should have done so.”’ 
| ‘* ‘Was she the only one he saw ?”’ 
| ‘‘Saw lots—dozens ; but duffers every one; old Bess worth a 

sart load of them. No help for it—must wait: and worth waiting 
for.” Johnny wirked, a cunning wink that spoke volumes, but 
ambiguously, 

Grievous was the disappointment of the miners, and great 
the delight of the discarded housekeeper, who at once jumped to 
the conclusion that her restoration to office was inevitable; but 
reckoned without her host, as too many of us are apt to do. 

The excitement continued unabated for the next two or three 
days, but gradually cooled down, so much so that when the long. 
expected new housekeeper did arrive in the carrier’s cart from 
Ballarat, the men were all at work, and there wasn’t a soul of 
them to greet her on her alighting at thé store. In fact, the 
miners had grown almost to disbelieve in her arrival; but she 
came when they least expected it, when some of them had made 
up their minds that she wasn’t worth bothering about, or that she 
wasn't really coming at all. 

She came, though, and might have taken Cmsar’s laconic 
Message to the senate for her motto, for she too, came, saw, and 
conquered every soul uf the two hundred and odd male inhabitants 
of the Creek ; excepting, perhaps, the old echoolmaster. 
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‘* She was lovely !’’ “She was beauteous! ’’ ‘‘ She was divine!” 
‘* A perfect rosebud !’’ vowed the parson, and the name clung to 
her: ‘* The Rosebud of Slatey Creek.”’ 

Not Ceres, when she descended from Olympus, for love of 
Triptolemus, nor Venus herself, disrobed before the “ Judge of 
Gods,” created such a sensation in the breasts of the beholders, 
as did Agnes, when she first appeared before them, in the too 
sensitive hosoms of the two hundred and odd miners of Slatey 
Creek. 

Jerusalem ! how was it that Johnny had not secured such a 
treasure permanently to himself, by marrying her on the spot, as 
soon as he had discovered her in Ballarat ! 

“Perhaps he has a wife already,’’ suggested the schoolmaster; 
who possessed of the oldest heart on the Creek, had also the coolest 
head, and doubtless the ex-pedagogue was right ; or maybe the 
lassie herself had lett a jJaddie in dear old Scotland that was more 
to her than all beside? 

Most of the men had not seen a woman for a year or two, 
some of them for a much longer period, always exveptiug old Bess, 
who was not a person of captivating mien, and their enthusiasm 
on the score of tle new housekeeper waa excusable. 

It was a good spec. for Johnny, too: he bad never sold as 
much grog in a month before, as he did during the first two days 
after the arrival of the Rosebud: had she partaken of even a third 
part of all the “drinks” that were “sheuted’’ for her, she must 
soon have been incapable of attending to the wants of her 
customers. Rut she followed Johnny's advice, and helped herself 
from a bottle of cold tea that stood on a shelf behind her, just 
touching the infusion with her lips when the men, one after the 
other, drank her health ; and they, believing the liquor to be pale 
brandy, paid their shillings freely, and were perfectly satisfied, 
which they would not have been, had she declined the proffered 
“ nobblers.”’ 

Every one of the men, married or single, except perhaps, as we 
have said, the old schoolmaster, fell violently in love at first sight 
with the pretty housekeeper; who was a tall, fair girl, about 
twenty years of age, with a profusion of auburn hair, a delicate 
pink and white complexion and large pensive-looking, moist, grey 
eyes: dainty in figure, with fairy bands, and the ioveliest pink 
almond nails; she had the gift of silvery tones, not unworthy of 
being ranked with the two voices that frightened the “ autocrat of 
she breakfast table’’ by their sweetness: Was it any wonder the 
rude miners of S'stey Creek tell in love with her at first sight ? 

To say that ‘!o pretty Rosebud .was not gratified by the un 
sophisticated ho: ze of her admirers, would not be true; she 
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wou!'d have been no woman had she not felt flattered by their 
devotion: for a time, however, she seemed to take the admiration 
so freely bestowed upon her as her due, and laughed and joked 
as simply and unconcernedly with one as with the other—but a 
change in her manner was perceptible enough, before many weeks 
had elapsed : the Rosebud was in love. 

To do Johnny justice, he never showed the slightest disposition 
to follow suit with his customers—never presumed upon his 
position as ‘*master;” but, on the contrary, treated his house- 
keeper with civility—never, even in private, attempting the least 
familiarity. 

The schoolmaster, when discussing the situation with his 
companions, often asked the question put by the poet concerning 
‘‘the sons of Erin: ’’ was Johnny Allsorts ‘* so good, or so cold, 
as not to be tempted by beauty and gold?”” That was exactly 
the state of affairs. Johnny had a decided preference for the 
precious metal, which the ‘‘ sons of Erin” were said, on the same 
poetic testimony, to undervalue; and he was shrewd: enough to 
know that-the slightest approach to familiarity on his part would 
deprive him of the valuable services of his housekeeper: so the 
relations between them were maintained, as they bad been begun, 
on principles of the strictest decorum. 

A change, we have remarked, was shortly noticed im the 
Rosebud’s manner : true. Most of the men, finding their pursuit 
vain, or leading only to their spending money for nothing but 
headaches and repentance, soon calmed down, and returning quietly 
to their work, ceased to be charmed by the smiles of the charmer. 
With two of them, however, it was otherwise: these utterly 
neglected their “ claims,” and were scarcely ever absent from the 
store, except when snaring birds, or gathering flowers for the 
housekeeper. Deeply they grew to hate each other; and it was 
looked upon as certain at the Creek that, sooner or later, 
‘mischief’? would happen between them; for it was impossible 
that two people, so thoroughly detesting each other could long 
live together without a deadly quarrel taking place between 
them. 

The parson was the finer looking, but elder man of the twain : 
he was about thirty years of age, and handsome Jack was twenty- 
two. Agnes soon made her choice, though not to the general 
satisfaction of the Creek. Jobnny had been an eavesdropping 
witness of the scene: the parson had gone on his knees to the 
pretty housekeeper, and literally poured his gold-dust at her feet 
in vain; while Jack, who hadn’t an ounce, was accepted with 
smiles and blushes on the spot. 

The rejected one never held up his head again: he started for 
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Ballarat the same day, and was “stuck-up’’ by robbers near 
Lal.Lal, who not only deprived him of his dust, valued at some 
two thousand pounds, but gagged him, and bound him to a tree, 
where he remained until, some twenty-four hours after, he was 
delivered, almost dead from exhaustion, by a man who was 
searching for a runaway horse. Poor fellow, he never did a bit 
of good after, but died in about three months, from the combined 
effects of a broken heart and delirium tremens. 

Johnny had surprised the Camp by permitting his housekeeper 
to marry before the term of her engagement in bis service had 
expired: but he had stipulated that her change of condition was 
not to interfere with their arrangements; she was to continue. her 
duties at the store as usual, and neither the Rosebud nor her 
husband offered any objection to the plan. 

Cunning though he was, Master Johnny soon found that he 
had made « mistake; the double rose, as the housekeeper. was 
called afier her marriage, proved to be not nearly as attractive as 
the Rosebud had been ; and, moreover, it soon became apparent that 
it would be nothing short of cruelty to insist upon ler daily atten- 
dance at the store ; whereupon Johnny took great credit to himself 
for cancelling the agreement, and the ex-housekeeper retired to a 
hut which the miners had, before their marriage, built for the 
young couple, out of earshot of the Camp, beneath the shade of 
the finest vum-tree on the Creek. 

Some vine months after the wedding, a. tiny babe and its 
mother slept their last sleep in Deadman’s Gully ; surmounting 
the grave was arude slab, on which was cut, in characters equally 
rude, the following iuscription :—‘‘ In affectionate remembrance of 
Agnes Hurley, the Rosebud of Slatey Creek."’ 
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PRESONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
I. 
MR. DISRAELI. 


WE are fully aware that there no longer exists in the House of Commons 
any such personage as Mr. Disraeli ; as a matter of fact, indeed, there 
is no such personage as Mr. Disraeli at all. But it was only yesterday 
that there was such an individual ; it was only yesterday that he was the 
most prominent. member of the House of Commons ; and, therefore, 
it would be obviously absurd in attempting to sketch some of the more 
notable personalities of the popular Chamber—-not to forget for a time 
the Earl of Beaconsfield —and to resuscitate the defunct Mr. Disraeli. 
If there was one personality in the House of Commons more marked 
than another it certainly was the subject of our sketch. His very 
physical appearance was unique Any stranger, bending over from the 
Speaker’s gallery to survey the House, during some full-dress debate, 
could not have helped letting his eye rest with unusual curiosity on a 
figure seated on the Treasury Bench exactly opposite the red box. He 
would hardly have needed to be told who the figure was ; if the photo- 
graphs in the street windows gave him no help, the distinguishing phy- 
siognomy of the man would sufficiently have proclaimed him. The 
symmetrical head, on which some of the ancient black curls still repose 
—not excepting that historical one running down the forehead—the dark 
and defined brows over-arching eyes with drooping lashes ; the pallid 
face with the little tuft of hair on the chin; this could be no other than 
Mr. Disraeli. Had our imaginary stranger continued his inspection, 
he would have been struck by the contrast between Mr. Disraeli’s pro- 
found impassiveness and the appafent restlessness of. many of his 
colleagues around him, These, from time to time, would shift their 
postures, would leave and re-enter the House, would utter a “ Hear, 
hear,” or join in a laugh; Mr. Disraeli would never move. He would 
sit with his legs crossed, and his eyes apparently fixed upon the table 
before him for hours together, immobile as the sphinx. Occasionally, 
but very rarely, the rising of some member from the benches behind 
him would attract him ; he would turn his head suddenly, put his glass 
to his eye, and once more resume the sphinx. Perhaps this attitude 
was never more noticeable than during the Session of 1867, while the 
Reform Bill was passing through committee. Night after night, even 
during the tedious dinner-hour, Mr. Disraeli kept his place, while bore 
after bore dismally pleaded a reprieve for his own condemned borough. 
Solitary on the Treasury bench, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
looked, as it were, a statue of indifference ; but in reality his faculties 
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were never more on the alert, and when he rose to make his remarks it 
was found that not a thing had escaped his observation. Unquestion- 
ably this peculiarity of Mr. Disraeli, the result of pure idiosyncrasy, not 
in any way of affectation, tended of itself to invest him with an air of 
fascinating interest and mystery which no other member of the House 
of Commons could have attracted. His movements, too, and general 
way of doing things were uncommon ; his slow, deliberate, and passive 
walk across the lobby and into the House had a style about it 
individual in the highest degree ; and we were always struck by his 
demeanour when he entered the House from the end which faces the 
Speaker. The majority of the members usually honour the mace with 
a shght bow; Mr. Disraeli invariably paused before the table, and 
made an obeisance incomparable for dignity and reverence. With 
regard to Mr. Disraeli’s characteristics as a speaker and an orator, we 
may remark, first of all, that probably the rising of no other member 
caused such instant sensation or such breathless attention. When, 
after observing his usual posture through many hours of weary debate, 
Mr. Disraeli would suddenly rise and advance to the table, the hush 
that fell upon the House was simply magical. All were thrilled to the 
highest pitch of expectancy, for all felt that before the speaker sat down 
they would have been charmed and amused and probably instructed, 
At such moments there was always a particular flutter in the ladies’ 
gallery. Over the whole assemblage, in fact, that strange glamour had 
been cast which is the prerogative of only the rarest genius. 

Mr. Disraeli usually began his address to the House very quietly, 
but instantly arrested its attention by some pregnant sentence which 
went direct to the heart of the matter at issue. The tones at the first 
portion of his speech were often slightly hesitating, but it was the 
hesitancy not of inability, but of consummate art—of the most perfect 
rhetoric, From Mr. Disraeli’s mouth there never flowed that portentous 
dead level of fluency which mainly proclaims the bastard orator. To 
the close and discriminating listener every sentence was in itself a work 
of art ; the words, selected with the utmost fastidiousness, were always 
perfectly apposite and at the same time intensely original. It was just 
this supreme endowment of the loftiest artistic faculty which gave him 
such an unrivalled hold upon his audience ; in the intrinsic and widest 
sense of the word. Mr. Disraeli was by far the greatest artist in the House 
of Commons. But in addition to the art displayed in the method and 
substance of his speeches, he could command the immense resources of 
dramatic influence. He possessed every qualification for impressive 
acting—a voice of deepest melody, which could give every word its 
appropriate tone and inflexion; a countenance of singular plasticity 
and expressiveness, and a pliant frame which loyally seconded every 
effort of face and voice. No speaker ever delivered better “asides.” 
The fascinating effect of all this can be imagined. Picture Mr. Disraeli _ 
on his legs to expose the fallacies of a lengthened debate, and to reply ‘ 
to a host of attacks from both political friends and foes. He commences — 
by restoring the question to the equillibrium which it had lost. His — 


action is at first confined to swaying his body gently backwards and 
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forwards on his toes, with his hands thrust into the back pockets of his 
frock coat. He builds up his argument with clear and cogent logic, 
but without any of the pedantries of formal logic. Gradually, as he 
warms with his theme, and especially as he approaches the ground of 
personal attack, his carriage changes. He draws his well-proportioned 
figure up to its full height, folds his arms across his chest, and plunges 
his glittering stiletto into the heart, first of one assailant, and then of 
another. As he deals his stabs, his eyes blaze brilliant as precious 
stones, and his voice becomes mellow with proud indignation, or incisive 
with delicate irony. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli’s powers in this respect were 
never more dramatically displayed than during a speech which he 
delivered on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Resolutions, The Marquis 
of Salisbury, (then Lord Cranbourne,) and Mr. Lowe, among others, had 
assailed him, and the moment was come for their castigation. Turning 
first towards the noble Lord, he began witha mock supercilious air. 
“Perhaps I ought to notice the remarks which were made by 
the noble lord, the member for Stamford. The noble lord saw in 
this amendment, of which I have given the House the plain history— 
I say the plain and true history—the noble lord saw in the language of 
the amendment great cause for mistrust and want of confidence. He 
saw immediately that we were about to betray the trust with which he 
deems us to be invested. The noble lord is at no time wanting in 
imputing to us the being influenced by not the most amiable motives 
which can regulate the conduct of public men. I do not quarrel with 
the invective of the noble lord. The noble lord is a man of great. 
talent, and he has vigour in his language. There is great vigour in his 
invective, and no want of vindictiveness. I admit that now, speaking 
as a critic— and, perhaps, not as an ‘impartial one—I must say I think 
it wants finish. Considering that the noble lord has studied the 
subject, and that he has written anonymous articles against me 
before and since I was his colleague—I do not know whether he wrote 
them when I was his colleague—I think it might have been accom- 
plished more ad unguem. There is one thing which the noble lord never 
pardons, and that is the passing of the Reform’ Act of last year. But 
I put i) to the House what would have been the general state of affairs 
if the counsels of the noble lord on that subject had prevailed instead 
of the suggestions which I made, and which the House adopted? Now, 
that we are free from the heat and the great difficulties and perplexities 
of the last session, and take, I hope, a fair view of what occurred, I 
would express my opinion—and I think it is not peculiar to myself— 
that we passed last year a most beneficent and noble act. I have not 
the slightest apprehension, and do I not speak of my personal connection 
with the matter ; but, as the First Minister of the Crown, I look with 
ho apprehension whatever to the appeal that will be made to the people 
under the provisions of that Act. I believe you will have a Parlia- 
ment returned to this House full of patriotic and national sentiment, 


oa decision will add spirit to the community and strength to the 
¢,” | 
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Then, turning his face to the Opposition, Mr. Disraeli continued : 
“ Sir, the only objection which I have to these attacks of the noble 
lord is that they invariably produce an echo from the other side, That 
it seems to me is now almost an invariable parliamentary law. When 
the bark is heard on this side the right honourable member for Calne 
emerges, I will not say from his cave, but, perhaps, from a more cynical 
habitation. He joins in the chorus of reciprocal malignity, and— 


* Wails his monstrous melody to the moon.’” 


Mr. Disraeli’s oratorical taste was. too nice to aliow him to wind up 
every speech he made with some elaborate and high-flown peroration, which 
among lesser lights is so much the vogue ; but, when the subject happens 
to be one of universal interest and of commanding character, he always 
rose to the occasion, and would close an oration with a burst of pure 
eloquence as majestic as it was original. He possessed one inestimable 
advantage as a leader and an orator,—his varied powers were under his 
absolute control ; the passion which gives to eloquence its force was 
with him passion in repose; his satire was modified or sharpened to 
suit every purpose and to meet every circumstance. He was more 
copiously endowed with imagination than any other member of the 
House, and, at the same time, he had the most practical instinct ; his 
influence as a leader lay in his intimate knowledge of men and in his 
feminine tact ; his power as an orator and debater in his being possessed 
of a poetic heart and artistic sensibility. All this, united to amazing 
versatility, gave to Mr. Disraeli, for a long succession of years, an absolute 
superiority over every other member of the House of Commons. It 
will be long before that House is again able to boast so unique a genius 
— perhaps never. 

II. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLADSToN®, as everybody knows, is almost the antipodes of 
Lord Beaconsfield in politics. The one is a Radical of the most absolute 
dye, the other is a Conservative in the most philosophical sense of 
which that term is capable. But as far as personality goes, we may say 
that they are just as much each other's antipodes. In our sketch of Mn 
Disraeli, we laid special stress upon the habitual impassiveness which 
characterised him when a member of the House of Commons. Nothing 
can be conceived more opposite chan Mr. Gladstone’s demeanour, He 
really seems incapable of remaining for any length of time perfectly 
sull. His temperament, obviously of a highly nervous order, is also 
intensely restless and excitable. He may be noticed stealing in behind 
the Speaker's chair, making himself comfortable on the front Opposition 
bench by stretching out his legs as far as they will go, and pulling his 
hat down over his eyes, and altogether evidently settling himself fora — 
period of repose. But this attitude probably lasts but a few minutes: 
behind him. At once he draws in his legs, and turns round sharply to” 
catch the remark. Or it is a somewhat feeble joke perpetrated by some 
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legislative wag below the gangway, at which a susceptible section of the 
House is titttring. ‘The right honourable gentleman gazes. all about 
him, and probably titters with the titterers. Perhaps a political op- 
ponent is on his legs and suddenly turns his attack on him. Mr, Glad- 
stone’s features instantly betray his emotion, and the next moment he 
has bent eagerly forward to the table, seized a sheet of paper, and begun 
making rapid notes. In each and all of these cases he would almost 
certainly allow his quiescence to be disturbed. This characteristic of 
the right honourable gentleman must be essentially a matter of tempera- 
ment ; it arises from that plethora of enthusiasm, insufficiently modified 
and controlled by a healthy admixture of “dry light,” to which Lord 
Macaulay called attention in his famous criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s book 
on Church and State. Apropos, in the life of that critic which had 
recently appeared, this eager and restless habit of the ex-Premier is inci- 
dentally referred to. 

At that time Mr. Gladstone sat as member for Newark, and had not 
long been returned to the House. Lord Macaulay alludes to him as 
one in whom he descried great promise, and mentions him as listening 
to the debate with “eager brown eyes.” Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary personality in his advanced years 
can easily realise the picture. Perhaps a visitor to the House of Com- 
mons would have found no better opportunity of witnessing some phases 
of the peculiarity in question than during the period when Mr. Glad- 
stone was at the head of affairs. At one time he seemed to have got 
himself into a very ugly-looking mess about two very questionable trans. 
actions—one of these was called ‘the Collie scandal,” the other 
“the Ewlme scandal.” On the latter question Mr. Gladstone was ably 
brought to book by Mr. Mowbray, one of the members for Oxford 
University. ‘The Right Hon. gentleman sat opposite his assailant, from. 
time to time making a note, his expressive face indicating plainly enough 
the quantity of wrath which. he was nursing to keep warm for his reply. 
When Mr. Mowbray sat down, Mr. Gladstone sprung to his feet, as his 
way is when his sensitive temper is roused, and for half-an-hour, with 
every fierce demonstration of eye and hand, poured his broadside into 
his late antagonist, with a side shot every now‘and then at Mr. Hardy, 
whom he could see was preparing for a counterattack. At another part 
of the same evening Mr. Bouverie, who sat immediately behind him, and 
began dealing out home truth in his trenchant way. Mr. Gladstone's 
body at once whirled right round on the Treasury bench to face this for- 
midable foe, who was nominally a political friend, while every physiog- 
homical spasm revealed only too clearly how he suffeted from the lash, 
“We all have our amusements,” said Mr. Bouverie, “and the latest 
amusement of the right hon. gentlemian seems to be driving a coach and 
six through acts of Parliament.” Of course Mr. Gladstone was ready 
with a furious disclaimer, but the member for Killmarnock rose a second 
time. ‘‘What!” cried the Premier with angry dismay, “is the right 
. hon. gentleman going to make /wo speeches against me?” There is no 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s personality has always had weight and in- 
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ftuence with the House of Commons, but more, we believe, from respect to 
his intellect and admiration of his oratorical powers than from any hearty 
devotion to the man. It is questionable whether he has ever been 
really popular as a leader. As Prime Minister his treatment of many 
of his own party was often such as to imply a conscious intellectual 
superiority which nettled them; and a habit he had of preaching and 
moralising frequently put them out of all patience ; while to his political 
foes he seldom showed himself over chivalrous. _His-way of replying to 
questions was quite remarkable. He was never known to be laconic no 
matter how trivial the query, the answer was expended to the dimensions 
of aspeech. Whether this was done purposely to mystify, or was merely 
the result of that incontinence of words to which Mr. Gladstone is prone, 
we do not pretend to determine. He will always be a leading orator so 
long as he remains in the House, and a speech from him will always 
attract a great audience ; but we have always felt that his eloquence, so 
extravagantly rated by some, was rather that of a great enthusiast 
than that of a profound idealist, and that consequently it was more a 
thing of vivid sentiment than of rich imagination. 


Il. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Few will deny that the present leader of the House of Commons 
was a fit man to be chosen for the place. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
personality may not be so defined nor so prominent as that of some 
others who could be named, but he has always held a decided position 
of his owh in the House, has always exhibited a certain consistent 
harmony in his character which has gained its respect, and he was hailed 
with cordiality and satisfaction by both Liberals and Conservatives when 
he was delegated to the post which he at present fills. We believe that 
he commenced his political career as private secretary to Mr. Gladstone ; 
and many people and some newspapers are fond of attributing his 
knowledge and success as a financier to that circumstance. We should 
be sorry to attempt to determine the point ; but, at any rate, it is a fact 
that during his four years of office, it has been generally agreed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budgets have been prudent and sagacious, 
and that where they have been questioned or assailed he has been quite 
able to hold his own against his old master. Heaven-born financiers 
are no doubt rare, but even in such cases it will sometimes happen that 
the pupil will equal, if he does not excel, the master. As leader of the 
House, Sir Stafford Northcote is eminently of the conciliatory type. 
He seldom, if ever, attempts to suppress anybody ; and if in any reply 
to a vexatious question, he feels it necessary to infuse something of a 
snub, it is done with such excessive tenderness and good humour that 
only the most morbid sensibility could feel itself aggrieved. In_ his 
conduct of the business of the House he has always shown plenty of — 
tact and a thorough knowledge of its temper. His patience was sorely 
tried last session by the tactics of what are called the Obstructives, but 
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throughout those exasperating episodes, he maintained an admirable 
combination of temper and firmness, which “‘won golden opinions 
from all sorts of people.” 

There is something about the exterior semblance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer which would lead one to credit him with this urbanity 
and equability of disposition. The light Saxon hair and flowing beard, 
the genial sympathic face, peering intelligently through its spectacles ; 
the slight but compact figure, the quick, but prepossessed movements— 
all seem to denote a character not of aggressiveness or of any vehement 
force, so much as of calm judgment, conciliatory tendencies, and quiet 
resolution. Sir Stafford Northcote debates with readiness, with in- 
variably knowledge of his subject, and with an easy fluency which is 
rendered the more agreeable by a pleasing and refined voice. His 
exposition is always clear, but he fixes attention by his plain common- 
sense way of putting things, rather than by oratorical persuasion. He 
has one very marked and highly useful characteristic, he can make 
himself rapidly master of a comparatively new subject. ‘This was 
strikingly shown in a speech he delivered on the temporary Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which the Government introduced after the Plimsoll 
escapade. When Sir Stafford Northcote sat down, Mr. Disraeli rose to 
say a few words, and in the course of his remarks, pronounced a warm 
eulogium on the admirable mastery of detail which his colleague’s speech 
had displayed. Sir Stafford Noithcote will always be a popular leader, and 
must always be an interesting personality of the House, not owing to 
any original characteristics, but to the respect entertained for his 
candour, dependence on his sense and judgment, and appreciation 
of his unfailing temper and amenity of disposition. 


IV. 
MR, BRIGHT. 


Mr. BRIGHT was not long returned to the House of Commons before 
his personality became a thing univers!ly recognised. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Mr. Bright is the model of that stuff out of which 
great platform agitators are usually constructed. A burly independence 
of character distinguishes him, and a strong predilection for dogmatic 
assertion. He possesses vast powers of declamation and invective, and his 
eloquence is just of that mingled picturesque and vituperative kind 
which is fitted to capture and to ravish the popular ear. As fortune 
would have it, the great hubbub about the Corn Laws gave him a 
splendid opportunity of displaying his peculiar abilities. That is a 
struggle which the Member for Birmingham seems still to look back 
upon with insatiable gusto, for he never makes a speech without recur- 
ring to it. He brought much of what characterised him on the platform, 
to bear upon the House of Commons, although doubtless in that critical 
assembly his oratory has taken a different colour, and his native pugnacity 
has been more tempered than it has been out of doors. During the 
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period of the Crimean War Mr. Bright was far trom popular with the 
House of Commons any more than he was with the country generally, 
The nation was eager for war; Mr. Bright was as absolutely opposed 
to it, and declared against it at every opportunity. Nevertheless he 
delivered in the House, during the progress of the conflict, some of his 
most eloquent and impressive orations. One in particular has been 
much admired, where he exclaimed, “ The Angel of Death has been 
abroad ; I almost thought I heard the beating of his wings.” During 
the terrible conflict in America he was again found on the unpopular 
side of the question, eloquently pleading the cause of the North, and 
prophesying its ultimate success. His speaking in the House has not 
seldom exercised a practical influence over the minds of certain members. 
This was acknowledged the other day by Sir Robert Peel, who declared 
that many of his views about the Crimean War had been quite altered 
by a speech of the Member for Birmingham. Of course, like other 
impassioned controversialists, he has made many political enemies, and 
perhaps, on the whole, his is a personality which has attracted, as regards 
the House of Commons generally, more respect and admiration than 
affection. Mr. Bright’s getting on his legs is always a signal for a rush 
of Members from the lobbies. One sees a man of portly presence, with 
a strong air of self-complacence and self-assertion about him, prepating 
to address the House. He usually does this in quiet and deliberate 
tones, and with litle gesticulation, save a gentle swaying up and down 
of one of his hands. In passages which he means to be pathetic, his 
voice seems to become thick with suppressed emotion, which is in its 
way effective. Sometimes he allows himself to play with false pathos, 
as when in a speech on the Burials Bill, he grew sentimental over the 
woes of Nonconformists, who had to submit to the terrible infliction of 
having the sublime service of the Church of England read at the “graves 
of their departed ! He seldom makes a speech of importance without 
lecturing political opponents, and trumpetting his own sagacity in a way 
which is sufficiently egotistical ; and lately he has got into a bad habit of 
illustrating his argument by little anecdotes drawn from his personal 
experience, which really do not affect the matter in the least. This 
was notably the case in the speech to which we have just alluded, where 
he told a trifling story about some English Churchwoman’s illiberality to 
Dissenters. But from sectarian bitterness Mr. Bright is himself very 
far from free. He dislikes the Church of England ; and above all things 
he dislikes bishops. Being a member of the Society of Friends, the 
Member for Birmingham shares their extreme and eccentric views on 
war, and therefore his utterances on subjects of that kind have little 
weight with the House of Commons, although the eloquence with which 
they are enunciated is listened to with pleasure. It is almost a truism 
to say that as an orator and a personality of very distinctive intellectual 
and moral feature, Mr. Bright's place in the House would be difficult to 
supply, and we can only hope that he may not soon be removed from it. 


MOTLEY. 
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A Dicker of Gloves. 


A DICKER OF GLOVES. 


Tue following is Baldwin Allcock’s story. I am merely a 
Shebna (the scribe) of the period, who does the jotting down: 


This is all about Brantip’s dicker. 

Brantip is a man and a dicker is ten dozen of kid gloves. I am not 
answerable for the word, but it is used in trade and isthe correct term in 
glove numeration, in the same way that we say, a couple of rabbits, a 
brace of hares, a pair of horses, and two donkies, Odds are you never 
heard the word. No more did I until I heard of Brantip, 

Brantip keeps a shop in Barchester, which all readers of Mr, Antony 
Trollope know is an important cathedral town, Brantip is in a large 
way there—hosier, tailor, draper, haberdasher, and hatter. My Lord 
Bishop gets his right reverend frame rigged out by Brantip, from absurd 
shovel hat down to more preposterous apron—though why worn will ever 
be a mystery. ‘Deans and minor canons down to curates get clothed by 
Brantip, but he draws the line there and refused to “do” vergers and 
choristers by contract, saying that ran into slop-work, and he does not 
know such trade. He keeps up his character and prices, aud can turn 
out “a ritualist,” “a broad church,” and “an evangelical” with the same 
marked distinction as my own most excellent and long-suffering tailor 
can equip a guardsman, a lancer, or an officer of heavy dragoons. 

As English milliners go annually to Paris to study the pomps and 
vanities of Mons. Worth, so Brantip made periodical visits to london 
and its ritualistic churches to’get the latest thing out in ecclesiastical 
haberdashery for the behest of clerical dandies in Barchester ; and it 
was during a mission in search of fashion some years ago that Brantip 
gave an order for a whole dicker of kid gloves in bright arsenical green, 
like the first buds of the laburnum or the pods of young spring peas. 
His own eye, perhaps, was refreshed by the colour, and no doubt he was 
tired working so much in black. We find consummate artists get tired 
of their speciality and often break out in some other line. Painters 
turn sculptors and sculptors painters, and was ever yet known a farce or 
low-comedy man who did not think his real talent was for Hamlet? So 
Brantip loved colour and would have given worlds to have done some 
uniforms for the garrison of Whiteport, which was about twenty miles 
off, Even volunteers in grey were a relief to him, and when he got a 
D.L.'s coat to do for some local magnate he went into ecstacies, tried it 
on himself, put it in his window, and rushed out about once an hour to 
admire its effect. 

Well, these gloves were a mistake, and never went off. First of all, 
the clerical profession were his chief patrons, and for parsons black and 
lavender only are orthodox, and secondly, when he bought the glove» 
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the newspapers were full against arsenical green.” In woollen and in 
paper fabrics it was declared injurious to health and the mineral fumes 
inhaled in manufacture sowed the germs of fatal disease in those engaged 
in working it ; so on humanitarian grounds the colour was doomed and 
died out. Public opinion thus raging Brantip knew better than to 
endeavour to palm these gloves upon the public, and so they lay until 
virtuous indignation had subsided, when he would try them on some 
country bumpkins and others who wanted gloves for weddings. but with 
no result ; they would not go, and so he wrote them off his stock-book 
and duly posted them in the ledger, whence in the balance-sheet of 
profit-and-loss they figured for a lump sum under the latter head. 
They must have lain dormant for years, and would have continued 

n repose had not Gandy—Brantip’s foreman cutter—conceived the idea 
of tapping his master’s trade by setting up on his own account, which 
he did. Taking a room in a side street he furnished it with a tape 
measure, a pair of shears, a bundle of patterns, and some fashion plates, 
and circularised all Brantip’s customers with assiduity. The first 
business he had was with a fat man, who might have been a relative of 
the Claimant, and ordered, “ This style to measure, 16s.” in pantaloons 
but the job was not remunerative. Undeed, so much cloth was run into 
that Gandy lost by the transaction. For Gandy we are not concerned 
further than to state he was succeeded by Chequitts, of whom a word 
or two will not be out of place. Chequitts was not his name. He was 
what may be called a Yankee-Irishmen. Originally from Ireland, he — 
had lived years in America, got mixed up with Fenianism, and thought 
he could more easily dissolve partnership with that exploded treason 
as Chequitts than as Mulligan, O’Gorman, or whatever his real 
name might be. ‘To the natural low cunning of his race, he added 
the ‘cuteness of brother Jonathan and “as iron sharpenceth’ iron,” so 
were his wits made all the keener by transatlantic experience. 

Stock-taking one day with Brantip, he came across the dicker, and 
said, ‘“ Why, on airth, don’t you work them off?” 

“They wont go,” replied Brantip, and told him all about them. 

“ Well,” said Chequitts, “ I'll sell the gloves—-lock, stock, and barrel, 
if you stand me half com, and expenses.” 

This was short for commission. He wanted 50 per cent. upon 
the sale, and Brantip, who would willingly have given 75, gladly closed 
the bargain. Chequitts said no more about the matter, but went to 
Whiteport for three evenings running after shutting-up shop. At 
the end of the week he handed Brantip the Whiteport Observer (which 


circulated largely in Barchester), directing his attention to the 
following advertisement : 


‘* Marnimony.—A young widow, age 26, without encumbrances, relict of 
an Lndian officer, having been left a large fortune, seeks a congenial partner 
for life. ‘(Qualifications must include good temper, geniality, and a taste for 
society. Money not an object. The strictest secresy indispensable. By 
etter, P.V., Trimuer’s Post Office, Fielding Street, Whitepert.” 


“There!” cried Chequitts triumphantly “that’s the way to work — 
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the gloves off! The public must be ‘kidded,’ as you were when you 
bought them. One might as well attempt to shampoo an elephant 
with a thimbleful of soapsuds, as hope to succeed in business 
without advertising.” 

“J see no connection between the advertisement and the gloves,” 
remarked Brantip. 

‘Wait for the result,” said Chequitts. “The widow will make the 
gloves go like hot cakes.” 

The middle of the ensuing week Mr, Chequitts brought back 
from Whiteport some window-cards containing the following announce- 
ment :—~ 


— 


MESSRS. BRANTIP & CO. 


| wave RECEIVED FROM PARIS A CONSIGNMENT OF KID 
| GLOVES IN THE NEW FASHIONABLE COLOUR 


POIS VERT, 


AS WORN BY ALL THE CROWNED HEADS IN EUROPE. 








“It won’t do, Chequitts,” said incredulous Brantip ; “ impossible !” 

“No such word in my dictionary. You know about Mahommed 
and the mountain, and, if hands won’t come for the gloves, the gloves 
must find the hands themselves. Now, make up these gloves in 
packets of three, and don’t sell a single pair under any pretence. 
Here’s a customer to start with ; you bet, he’s rising to the bait !” 

A mild-looking curate entered, and nervously asked for a pair o 
gloves pois vert. 

“ How much ?” 

B.—“ Thirteen shillings, sir, the packet of three ?” 

“ But I only wear one pair at a time, and don’t want 2 

“We can’t make one pair, sir; they are consigned to us in sets of 
three. They are the best French goods, and we don’t think we shall 
be able to get any more of them.” 

Brantip swore inwardly that he would not even try, while the clerical 
youth muttered a short prayer on his own account, and saying, “J sup- 
pose I inust have them,” paid for, and pocketted the vulgar atrocities. 

To him succeeded a smug-looking solicitor, who was followed by a 
junior partner in a bank, when the same dialogue was repeated with 
little variation, and in each case business on terms similar to the above 
was transacted. 

If Brantip could have been photographed then and there, his likeness 
would have exhibited a wondrous expression of amazement and delight. 
Nine pairs had gone in one hour, and during the afternoon, in Chequitts 
words, the cry was, “ Still they come !” 

“What is the solution of the mystery ?” inquired Brantip. 

“Oh! it’s the French words and the “ Crowned Heads” does it. 
I'll sell the lot out before Saturday.” So spoke Chequitts, and he kept 
his word. A day before that date the dicker of gloves was sold. 

“ That makes,” said Chequitts, “ 10 dozen at 52s. per dozen=£26— 


deduct £2 for expenses due to me, and I have to take 12 skiv. for 
com,” 
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Brantip paid it like a man, without a murmur, and said, ‘‘ How about 
the fascinating widow?’ 

“You shall see her to-morrow (Saturday), at 4 o'clock, in the 
Cathedral! Close, if you'll come along with me.” 

The Close in question was a favourite resort of the rank, beauty, and 
fashion of Barchester, and wher Brantip and Chequitts repaired thither 
on a beautiful afternoon in May, it proved wonderfully attractive. Minor 
canons and great guns of the church sunned themselves, and strolled 
and chatted—trefulgent in Mr. Brantip’s best West of England cloth, 
Curates came in force, but the male attendance of Barchester was not 
limited to the clerical profession. Young doctors, bankers, lawyers, 
and fast fellows among the resident gentry swelled the ranks, and the 
fair sex flocked thereto, attracted from the Square and High Street by 
the quickly-circulated gossip that every one in Barchester were going 
to the. Close. 

That it was an uncommon Saturday in the town no one who knew 
Barchester could doubt; and from the questions asked and remarks 
made it was evident that many men had forsaken the cricket field, the 
bowling green, the river, and their accustomed haunts, for some unknown 
attraction to join the flaneurs in the Cathedral Close. 

“ Now,” said Chequitts, “the widow has written to all those young 
chaps who bought our gloves to meet her here at 4 o’clock, under the 
most inviolable seal of secrecy ; and the sign of recognition (which she 
adopted at my suggestion) is that she and each candidate for her hand 
shall wear a pair of gloves of the new fashionable colour—jors vert. 
There go the chimes! watch now how they'll flash out the gloves !” 

Up to this there had been a general constraint and awkwardness 
among the men, difficult to describe. Each one looked sheepish, as if 
he thought himself watched or suspected, and as most avoided their 
own sex to scan and scrutinise the ladies present, Chequitts band of 
forty—or thereabouts—did not go in knots or sets, for each went about 
aloné—unaccompanied. 

Chequitts, with keen sense of observation, remarked that they all 
presented up to this ungloved hands. 

One! two! three! four! struck the clock. Reader, have you ever 
watched from the hill on Epsom Downs a curious effect as the running 
horses pass “ the bell.” The occupants of the Grand Stand face from 
left to right like one man with military precision, and a mass of dark 
nobs and pates is—presto!—lit up by the beaming faces of the white man. 
Have you seen a military camp pitched, when on the last sound of the 
“G” from the bugle up starts, as if by magic, a canvas town? Have 
you noticed on the first night of a new opera how the audience tum 
over leaf of the libretto with one accord, producing a wave effect of 
the poluphoisbois thallasses? So, on a minor scale, were all these 
imitated on the striking of the clock by forty men simultaneously 
taking out gloves of green arsenical hue, and making frantic efforts to 
insert therein their hot, perspiring hands. As all were heartily ashamed — 
of these vulgar atrocities, they turned aside to corners and remote places 
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to put them on ; when after a few moments there was, as it were, a re- 
budding of spring, and Brantip’s dicker was off his hands and on to 
those of forty others. 

At first so intent was each cavalier (“‘sworn to inviolable secrecy ”) 
on his own little game, like Ceelebs in search of the eligible widow, that 
they did not perceive with what uniformity they were gloved. But 
quickly the bubble burst, and the more sensible sneaked off, knowing 
ita sell, The more obtuse, who failed to realise the imposition, stayed 
on to be chaffed about the fashionable colour worn by all the crowned 
heads in Europe, and to be voted, not only as to gloves, “ with verdure 
clad.” 

“ But the widow,” said Brantip, “ who and where is she ?” 

“ Here !” replied Chequitts ; “ I’m the widow !” 


‘* Now,”’ inquired my friend, ‘“‘ what do you think of that?” 
“A clever invention. Is it your own?’’ I asked. 
‘‘Invention! It’s a true story, every word. I’ll take my solemn 
oath to that !’’ 
“ Perhaps; but will you bet a shilling ?” 
‘* No,” replied Baldwin Allcock ; ‘I never bet.” 
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The Night W atches 


THE NIGHT WATCHES, 


Wuart heart is there that keeps a wakeful beating 
Throughout the silent night, 

But snatches from the dumb, dark midnight fleeting, 
Some vestiges of light— 


Some gleam of happiness, of peace celestial, 
Dropp'd down from Heaven’s own towers ! 

Some thought that may, ’mid noise and toil terrestial, 
Not in the day be ours ? 


And if it does, then, sweet with mediation, 
It will feel doubly strong, 

And still that vague, uneasy perturbation 
That made the nights seems long. 


And though the heavy body pine and languish, 
While the slow minutes creep ; 

And the bruised spirit clamours, in its anguish, 
For “ his beloved sleep,” 


Yet will those thoughts, those angel visitations, 
Lay still the pain and care ; 

Whisp'ring their balmy-breath’d communications, - - 
Till all seems bright and fair. 


And even each hour that steals so slow to capture 
The primal streaks of dawn, 

Will, to the heart seem but a space of rapture, 
Vouchsaf’d and then withdrawn. 


Till, if the soul be one of grand aspiring 
To taste celestial things, 

It wall drink in, with ecstacy untiring, 
‘Those mystic minist’rings. 


It will grow bold, above all suffering soaring, 
To pierce the Promised Land ; 

To catch some glimpses of the saints, adoring, 

Upon the crystal strand. 


And then, perchance, the eye, illumed with splendour, 
Amid the midnight gloom, 
Will see the vision, so belov’d and tender, 


That breaks beyond the tomb— 
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The portals of the many-mansion’d houses, 
The bubbling springs Elysian ; 

The pastures where the happy spirit browses, 
Safe from all rude transition. 


If in the darkness, on the casement curtain, 
Some moonbeam’s radiant finger 

Traces a trembling light that seems uncertain 
Whether to go or linger, 


Will not the eager eye, with quick elation, 
Turn to the kindly ray ; 

Watching each doubtful move and hesitation, 
Hoping the guest will stay. 


Giving it welcome as some gracious being, 
Some friend within the room, 

Who comes with most sweet eyes of luminous seeing, 
To cheer the regnant gloom. 


Then, too, perhaps some star of blameless lustre, 
One lone abstracted star, 

A straggler from some fair sidereal cluster, 
Will throw his beam from far, 


And to the heart speak, pregnant with suggestion 
Of worlds as yet unknown, 

And put once more the ever-vexing question, 
Where has the much-loved flown ? 


Is the dear form, but yesterday so present, 
Still of the things that are ? 

Not nothing, but a creature irridescent, . 
Twin-sister of a star? 


Art thou, who gazest with such deep affection, 
In at the window-pane, 

The soul of one who came so near perfection 
One we shall see again? 


And art thou now a thing of joy and smiling, 
Of peace and quiet breath, 

Whose blessed mission is the sweet beguiling 
Of those who weep thy death ? 


’Tis beautiful to cherish such conception 
Of those withdrawn from sight ; 

What though it err?—so radiant a deception 
Throws halos on the night; . 
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And calls up shapes of others long departed, 
Who crowd the vacant room— 

Beloved faces of the noble-hearted, 
Cloth’d with their ancient bloom. 


If they could speak, their lovely apparitions, 
Would they not love to tell 

Of life lived under happier conditions, 
Than our poor wit could spell. 


Of days of painless and unfettered doing, 
Of nights that need no sleep ; 

Of joys drunk up without regret or ruing ; 
More deep and yet more deep ? 


And of divine and manifold commissions, 
To those they left on earth ; 

To calm, to cweer, to bless in midnight visioas 
To give for mourning mirth ? 


To watch with tutelary eyes the tossing 
On beds where pain is rife ; 

To stretch invisible hands to travellers crossmg 
The perilous sea of life ; 


To execute with sorrow and with sighing 
Commands of sadder birth ; 

Unseen to paint before the sinner dying 
The misdeeds done on earth. 


And draw from out some long locked-up recesses 
Some penitential tears ; 

For loveless acts and unabash’d excesses, 
And misdirected years. 


And then to give the more angelic tending, 
To shed the heavenly calm ; 

To seem upon the erring death-bed bending, ) 
With breezy words of balm ; : 


To smile upon the uncontroll’d contrition 
That bodes celestial peace ; 

And feel how very god-like is the mission 
That bids an anguish cease ; 


To whisper that this life of stern probation, 


Where we but go to school, 
Must have its scourgings and its tribulation, 
Even for the erring fool, 











The Night Watches. 


Yet is but ante-chamber of the other, 
Where souls have wider scope— 
Where the most frail, most earth-stained, finds a brother, 

Nor need the blindest grope. 


Bless’d shades, who thus about the pillow hover, 
What though your mouths be dumb? 

We can interpret what your seal’d lips cover— 
We know wherefore you come. 


So that, asminutes wear and wane to morning, 
These watches of the night 

Seem to have worn some marvellous adorning— 
Some transcendental light 


That made the couch a place of rest and singing, 
Of moanings heard no more ; 

That left, somehow, a sound of joy-bells ringing, 
Caught from the eternal shore ! 


MATTHEW SETON. 
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MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. 


BY GEORGE W. GARRETT, 
Author of “ The Belle of Belgravia,’ “Squire Harrington’s Secret,” &c, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PICNIC. 


THE projected picnic was to take place in the grounds of the man. 
sion belonging to Lord Rocheste:, and known as Clevedon Park, 
situated about ten miles from Hamley. 

Mr. Linden was not sufficiently in health to make one of the 
party but he insisted upon his wife going to chaperone the young 
ladies, and so the professional open-carriage was brought into 
requisition, and the steady old horse, which had been leading 
rather a lazy time of it lately, was harnessed and brought out. 
The young medical student, to whom Emily Baxter was engaged, 
had arrived that morning, by invitation, to make one of the party; 
and he with Mr. Linden and Maud, Emily, Bella Baxter, and 
Jack, were to drive in the carriage, while Sir Jasper on his horse, 
and Arthur Beresford on one hired from the ann, were to form 
a sort of cavalry escort. 

“ Mr. Walker, will you drive?’’ Mrs. Linden inquired of the 
tall, consumptive-looking medical student, whose engagement with 
Emily had only recently been acknowledged as a settled fact in the 
family. 

Mr. Walker blushed to the roots of his hair and declined, 
deeming the side of his lady-love preferable to the glory of the — 
reins, 

‘* T assure you, Mrs. Linden, I should make a fiaseo if I vem 
tured to try,” he said, in mild deprecation. 

‘Tom and I have settled it between us,’’ added Emily, laugh- 
ing and coming to her lover’s relief, “that, when we are married, ! 
am always to drive the grey mare.’ 

“TI am quite content to be driven by Emily in all things,” 7 
said the dutifui young man, with a fond look at his future bride. 

“For my part, Emily, I would rather that you should not #F 
the future drive for me,’’ said Maud, smiling. ‘‘ I would pai ) 
trust my life and limb even to Jack. . 3 

‘*T think we ore altogether a too heavy weight for poor De 
to rup awsy with us,” Mrs. Linden replied. 

‘** You neecn’t fear, dear,’’ whispered Bella a Maud’s 
“ Me, Beresford is near at hand.” 
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“ You forget Sir Jasper is here now, Bella,’’ her sister objected, 
with sly reproof, 

‘*Oh, he’s too old and fat!’’ cried the saucy girl, all uncon- 
scious that Sir Jasper himself had glided, with noiseless steps, to 
the group, and that his tall form was now standing by their 
side. 

“My dear young lady,” said he, in his politest and blandest 
tones, “‘ who, pray, is the unfortunate individual who is so unlucky 
as to be too old and too fat?’’ 

Maud and Emily were scarlet with confusion, but Bella, though 
disconcerted for the moment, was almost instantly prepared for the 
emergency. 

‘“ We were talking of the poor horse, Sir Jasper,”’ she replied 
with the utmost sang froid. ‘‘ 1 fear he’ll find six of us a rather 
heavy load. Who is going to drive, 1 wonder? Mrs. Linden, I 
give my vote for Jack.” 

So Jack was duly entrusted with the reins, and the other two 
gentlemen, on horseback, rode side by side. 

Companionship under the circumstances cannot be considered 
favourable to conversation, except upon general subjects; nor was 
Beresford at all desirous of cultivating intimate relations with Sir 
Jasper Estcourt, treating that gentleman with a polite but some. 
what haughty reserve. 

Sir Jasper, however, on the other hand, seemed inclined to 
be friendly with Arthur, and appeared more amused than 
offended by the rather grand airs assumed by the young man. 

The baronet appeared well acquainted with the country through 
which they passed, and constituted himself pioneer of the expedi- 
tion, suggesting sometimes perhaps a short cut along some pleasant 
bye-lane, and sometimes a slight deviation-from the direct route, 
in order to obtain some particularly picturesque view of the 
scenery. 

‘‘T understand, Mr. Beresford; that you, like myself, are a 
man of Kent, or a Kentish man—which is it?’ Sir Jasper said. 

“T believe you, Sir Jasper, are a man of Kent—that is, if 
your place of birth was in the Isle of Thanet. 1 have passed the 
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i] greater part of my life at Oakhurst, so I suppose | may reckon 
myself as a man of Kent also.”’ 

8," The young fellow coloured at this roundabout speech, which he 

e. had condescended to avail himself of as a means of disguis- 

for ng from his rival that he could not possibly say where he was 

r rn, 


‘* Kentish man, or man of Kent, I contend, Mr. Beresford, that 
our conntry has the prettiest scenery in Europe, and by gad, sir, 
the prettiest girls also. Do you not agree with me?” 
The colour of Arthur’s cheek deepened still more. 
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‘* T have never travelled on the Continent, nor have I had the 
advantage of your experience, Sir Jasper, with the pretty girls,” 
he replied. 

Sir Jasper chuckled, and blew his nose. 

‘““If we take this lane to the left, Mr, Beresford,’’ he said, “ we 
shall cut off a corner, and pass the ruins of a Saxon tower well 
worth looking at on the way.”’ 

Arthur gave the requisite signal to Master Jack. 

“Soh! your experience with the fair sex is limited, Mr. Beres- 
ford?’’ said Sir Jasper, with an amused smile. ‘ Do you not 
think Miss Linden a pretty girl? I think her claims are pete 
dispute.”’ 

‘*T think, Sir Jasper, that Miss Linden is pretty, but not 
prettier than she i is modest and good.” 

Her young champion was furious, and spoke with flashing eye 
and indignant tone. 

His companion, however, only langhed. 

‘* ] agree with you, my dear sir, and your enthusiasm does you 
credit, Iam sure. When I was your age I was like you. When 
you get in with an old fellow of my age you'll be like me. I 
wish | could work myself into a fit of enthusiasm ; but. as you say, 
my cousin Maud is undoubtedly a very charming girl beyond a 
doubt. Have you been intimate with the tamily long, Mr. Beres- 
ford ?”’ 

“T have never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. and Mrs. Linden 
till three days ago.”’ 

‘Nor I, that I am aware of, till last night. What a thing it 
is, Mr. Beresford, to have charming relatives for so many years, 
and yet to be utterly unconscious of the fact! We shall become 
more intimate now, I hope and trust.”’ 

And Sir Jasper laughed loudly, and struck his horse, play- 
fully, with the whip, so that the animal threw up his head and 
reared. 

cD that fellow and his chuckling laugh!” 
Arthur to himself in the savagest of tones. 

The domains of Lord Rochester were reached before the hour — 
of noon, and Sir Jasper, who seemed to enter into the spirit of this 
little picnic with as much zest as though he really enjoyed it, 
selected an ancient elm.tree, under the shade of which the party 
encamped, while the horses were set at liberty and permitted to 
graze and enjoy their rest. es 

The youny ladies proceeded to spread a snow-white cloth upon 
the grass, and to prepare that simp'e lunch which Mrs. Linden had 
bountifully provided. In all these arrangements Sir Jasper 


active and energetic assistance. His knowledge and experience 
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such matters appeared unbounded. His spirits were so exuberant, 
his good-nature so demonstrative, that Mrs. Linden was charmed, 
and the young ladies mollified, except Bella, who, as Sir Jasper 
wes quite aware, was still his uncompromising foe. 

“Look at that fat, baid-headed old elephant skipping about 
with the champagne-bottles, and trying to look agile as if he were 
young,” whispered that young lady to her sister, with a shrug of 
her pretty shoulders that signified disgust. 

‘‘Why, Bella, how can you talk like that ?”’ 

‘Ugh! I detest the sleek, soft-tongued old humbug. It isa 
shame that Maud should have to marry him !” 

“Tt is a shame, Bella, that you should abuse the poor gentle- 
man so. Anyone would think he was sixty years of age!’’ 

‘He isn’t much less;,’’ retorted the incorrigible girl, with a 
grimace. 

‘Tam sure, dear, he is not a day older than forty-five |” 

Not that Sir Jasper really made any pretence to conceal his 
age. On the contrary, he joked about it with the utmost good- 
humour. He was far too sagacious to try the vulgar expedient of 
loudly proclaiming his youth. 

**Soh! Jf you will pull the cloth a little more that way, Miss 
Bella! Thanks! Mr. Beresford, by-the-way, did you observe 
whether the horses were secured? Oh, you secured them. I am 
obliged. Ah, I wish I was a young fellow like you of Jack. Dear Mrs. 
Linden, | fear you must be fatigued. Well, 1 beg your pardon,— 
Aunt Linden, then. It seems so strange, my dear madam, for an 
elderly personage like myself to address a—well, I may say a 
comparatively youny lady like you —as aunt.” . 

“ Oh, mamma, there is a pretty compliment, now !’”cried Maud, 
smiling. Maud was quite content that Sir Jasper should pay any 
number of compliments t» her mamma, so lony as she herself were 
not the recepient of them. 

“I quite appreciate it, my dear,’’ answered Mrs. Linden, 
laughing, and may-be a little gratified withal. “ Sir Jasper is an 
adept at flattering, Iam aware; so I take his pretty speeches for 
what they are worth. Iaman old woman, my dear, and Sir Jasper 
is young enough, quite, to be my son.” 

“Oh, mamma!” ejaculated Maud, distressed, and then she 
blushed that the exclamation should have escaped her lips, 

Sir Jasper gently took her hand in his. 

“My dear child,” he said, with grave dignity that relaxed into 
4 paternal smile, ** 1 know your mamma is the flatterer now. ] 
am aware, my dear, that I am almost old euough for you to be my 
daughter ; but I hope, Maud, when you have learned to know me 
better, you will not think me absolutely too old for a relationship 
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that I trust may be for your happiness, and will be more precious 
to me than all else the world can give.’ 

At which Maud blushed, then turned deathly pale, and hung 
her head, but answered never a word. 

Meanwhile the preparations for luncheon were completed. 

Arthur Beresford, not feeling equal to the task, declined to 
carve the fowls, but undertook the pigeon-pie. Sir Jasper, how. 
ever, who seemed expert at everything, readily agreed to accept the 
fowls, for which our hero hated him. ‘I'he medical student was 
skillful in uncorking the champagne, whilst Jack was ubiquitous 
in being useful, and busy about everything. 

The wine flowed freely. Sir Jasper was full of anecdote and 
wit. The girls prattled and laushed. Jack was happy in the 
notion that he was really an expert waiter, and tied his hand- 
kerchief before his gown for an apron, to look like one. The 
medical student was happy that he had his Emily by his side. 
Bella was happy because she was a pretty, dark-eyed, merry girl, 
who would be happy everywhere, or else desperately miserable by 
way of a change. Mrs. Linden was happy because she could see 
the way to her darling Maud making a good match The only 
persons, perhaps, who were nut quite happy were Maud and Arthur 
Beresford. But these, too, even felt a pleasant satisfaction that 
they were in each other’s society, and could sympathise with each 
other in all the trials to which cruel fortune might subject them. 








All, however, were agreed that the picnic was a delightful and : 
most successful affair. € 
The luncheon finished, Sir Jasper suggested that they should t 
now wend their way to the mansion itself, which was celebrated for | 





its fine collection of pictures. 
** But how shal! we arrange about the horses ?” Mrs. Linden 


a 

inquired. b 
‘* We might find some one at the house to take charge of them,” . 
Arthur Beresford replied. a 


‘I suppose we shall be permitted to view the place ’’ said the 
medical student, who was a quiet apd somewhat nervous young ~ 


man. in 
“Oh, we shall bave no difficulty about that,” Sir Jasper re- a 
plied, —_ 
“ Papa said that the family were in town,’’ said Maud. ie - 
“T saw Lord Rochestur at the club a few days ago,” Sir Jasper — 2 
observed. fo 
‘Ts Lord Rochester a friend of yours, Sir Jasper.’’ ye 
Sir Jasper smiled and closed his eyes. 
We are not intimate with each other,’’ he mildly replied. 5 


Jasper Escourt was aware that Lord Rochester was religious wit 
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pronounced Evangelical and teetotal views; that his lordship was a 
great man at Exeter Hall, was an authority on missionary work, 
homes for little boys, training ships, and the slave-trade. It tickled 
Sir Jasper’s fancy vastly, that any person could suppose he and 
Lord Rochester could possibly be friends. 

The party had scarcely, however, started towards the house, 
when Bella Baxter’s sharp eyes detected a man running towards 
them. 

“Tt can’t be us he wants, my dear,” said Mrs, Linden, 

Sir Jasper turned also, and then seemed equally startled and 
surprised. 

‘Tt is I whom the fellow wants, I believe,’’ he remarked. 
‘* He is one of my men ‘from Brooklands.”’ 

The man approached and touched his hat, 

‘* A note from my lady, Sir Jasper, for you,” he said, 

“ How did you find me here, Jenkins ¢”’ said his master, taking 
the note. 

The servant explained that Lady Estcourt had given him the 
note, bidding him ride with all haste to Hamley, and that if he 
did not find Sir Jasper there he was to follow him wherever he had 


gone, and not to rest until he had placed the letter in his master’s 
hands, 


Sir Jasper tore open the epistle and eagerly scanned the con- 
tents. As he did so, his swarthy face turned ghastly pale, and 
Bella perceived that his hand trembled violently. By a strenuous 
effort, however, the baronet strove to conceal his emotion, and 
taking his handkerchief, wiped away the drops of perspiration that 
had gathered on his brow. ‘ 

‘* Dear Mrs. Linden—dear aunt,”’ he said, “itis really the most 
amoying and vexing affair that has happened to me in my life; 
but my mother has written to me on a most pressing subject, which 
will compel me to quit your pleasant party and return home with 
all speed,” 

‘Dear me, Sir Jasper! I am very sorry for that.” 

“So am I, my dear madam; for I assure you I have never 
a gh myself in my whole life more than I have been doing this 

ay,” ; 

“T trust nothing serious has happened to Lady Estcourt—to 
my dear sister, 1 mean?” said Mrs, Linden, striving to throw as 
much sympathy into the question as it was possible for her to show 
for a relative whom she did not respect and had not seen for many 
years, 

“No, no, dear aunt; make your mind easy on that score,” Sir 
Jasper assured her, affectionately pressing her hand. ‘‘It is 
werely a matter of urgent business which would sige gar 
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perhaps, in my absence, but which will be easily settled if I see 
to it myself at once. My mother will soon avail herself of an 
opportunity of renewing her intimacy with the sister whom, be. 
lieve me, dear Mrs. Linden I have never heard her mention except 
with the most affectionate regard ; and I~—,”’ here he glanced at 
at Maud, who was standing full of wonder by her mother’s side, 
“| shall not be very long, depend upon it, before Iam at Hamley 
again.”” 

‘“‘ Well, my dear nephew, I am very sorry you must go.” 

“Thank you, aunt, thank you a thousand times. And you 
Maud,"’ said Sir Jasper, hesitatingly, “‘ will you not tell me you 
are sorry, too? ”’ 

“Yes, Sir Jasper, if—if you ‘wish it,’’ said Maud, stammering, 
and much confused. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 


On, Maup! Maup! was not that a fib !—a most terrific fib ? 
You are perfectly aware Miss that so far from regretting in your 
inmost heart the sudden departure of Sir Jasper Estcourt, his 
absence afforded you the most sensible relief. ‘Ihe sky, indeed, 
looked brighter and freer of looming cloud; she felt more light- 
hearted and happy than she had done all that day, and began now 
to believe that the picnic was, after all, a pleasant affair, and not a 
mere pretence at pleasure—not such an utter sham as it had 
seemed hitherto. 

In point of fact, when Maud made that little hesitating 
admission to Sir Jasper, probably she did not want and did not 
mean that its accuracy should be tested by too precise a gauge. 
You see, Maud was not one of those brave, fearless, }ook-you-fuil- 
in-the-face heroines, who say unpleasant things to you if they are 
the true things, and think that if you have corns you must expect 
people to tread on them. Maud liked to smile and please every- _ 


body, and so give pain to nobody. She was by no means a fibber a 


in the wicked sense of the word. She could look you as full in 
the face, and as frankly, as any girl, and, so looking, would no — 


more have looked nor spoken an utter falsehood than she would 


have picked your pocket. But if she dined out and didn’t like 
her dinner, she thought it no sin to pretend to enjoy it, and make 
matters pleavant by declaring it tw be very nice. So, on the i 
pulse of the momeut, she had let slip the words which Sir J 
bad put into her mouth; and then she was sorry for it 


wards and apgry with herself. She was conscious that she | 
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not love her cousin ; could not bear to think of her marriage with 
him. If that marriage must take place—and she supposed for the 
sake of her dear parents it could not be avoided—thank Heaven it 
was not to take place ‘yet. When the dreadful time for the 
sacrifice arrived, she must submit; then farewell youth and happi- 
ness! welcome misery, premature old age, eternal woe! Mean- 
time, now Sir Jasper was out of the way, why anticipate the 
wretchedness of her future lot? Possibly Sir Jasper might die, or 
she might die, or Sir Jasper might fall in love with some other 
girl, and so not ask her to become his bride, or a thousand things 
might happen, though she knew not what. 

So they went to Clevedon Hall, through the spacious rooms of 
which they were chaperoned by an ancient dame, who described 
the green drawing-room and the antique mouldings of the banquet- 
ting hall, in the same tone and the same words with which she had 
described them to visitors for the last thirty years. They duly in- 
spected and almired the Rochester china-closets, and such of the 
family heirlooms and articles of vertu as were permitted to the 
public view. They passed through the picture gallery, and beheld 
the portrait of the first earl, the handsome bewigged cavalier whose 
sire was bis gracious majesty, the Second Charles, but whose 
mamma, unhappily, was not the queen. There was the king’s 
portrait, painted by Sir Peter Lely, and very proud was the old 
lady of the noble descent boasted by the Rochester earl. That 
beautiful lady with the snowy bosom and the golden hair, whose 
portrait hung in the background and obscure,—she was my Lady 
Betty Gravesend, a lady of Queen Henrietta’s Court, about whom 
the ancient servitor had not much to say. 

There was the second Earl, in the wig and gown—a celebrated 
lawyer of his day; the third Earl, who looked like a fool and wa 
what he looked; the fourth had villain stamped upon his face, and 
was reputed to have married two wives, but as he was never tried 
by his Peers for the offence, we may hope the legend was untrue. 
So they went through them all, and the portrait of the present 
nobleman had something of the lineaments of the first ancestor of 
the race. There were other pictures which the late Earl, being a 
connoisseur, had collected with great taste and at much cost. A 
group of fat beauties by Rubens, two Dutch interiors with vividly 
reflected lights by Vandyke, a real Etty, and several copies—in all, 
a goodly and valuable array. . 

When all the wonders of the place were seen, the old lady was 
rewarded, and curtsied to the ground. The party returned to the 
courtyard, and redeemed, with an ample gratuity, the horses and 
chariot which had been left in the gardener’s charge. Then they 
again retired to the seclusion of the park, and, in gipsy fashion, 
ob three sticks, boiled their kettle of water for tea, 
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If the luncheon had been a jolly meal, the tea was more so. 
What a rare bit of fun it was to find that some of the cu 
and saucers were broken, and that consequently Jack had to 
drink his tea out of his sister’s saucer! What a comical inci- 
dent—for everybody except the medical student that an errant 
gnat should sting that young gentleman on the tip of his nose! 
What a delightful change for everybody to partake of their repast 
under Robinson Crusoe-like difficulties, seeing that at home the 
monotony of domestic comfort was never broken even by such a 
contingency as a doubt whether the water boiled! 

The whole party joined harmoniously in a musical reminis. 
cence “of the days when they went gipsying, a long time ago "’— 
Arthur Beresford’s fine voice sounding conspicuously amongst the 
others. No doubt these young people really did fancy for the time 
being that they actually were gipsies, that they were rather ad. 
vanced in years and gifted with the power of fortune-telling, and 
that they really did “ go gipsying’’ a long time ago—some thirty 
or forty years previously, perhaps. 

The repast and the vocalisation over, the party broke up into 
groups of twos and threes for a final ramble through the park, and 
for the purpose of collecting a few trophies in the way of wild- 
flowers and coloured grasses. Mrs. Linden, who was somewhat 
fatigued by the day’s exertions, and poor Jack, remaining to take 
charge of the horses. If anyone, indeed, had reason to complain 
of disappointment that day it was assuredly Master Jack, who had 
brought his india-rubber ball in expectation that his comrade, 
Beresford, would bave a game with him. 

\t happened that, during these explorations for wild-flowers, 
Maud and Arthur found themselves frequently together, and some- 
times with no other companion, though Befla’s ‘laughter and the 
hushed voices of Emily and her lover were wafted on the gentle 

breezes from some leafy hiding-place hard by. 

This was for Arthur undoubtedly, the pleasantest part of the 
day’s entertainment, and possibly that night, when alone in the 
sanctity of her own chamber, Maud may have reproached herself 
with having found it more pleasant than she, with her high sense 
of rectitude, deemed quited right under her existing relations with 
Sir Jasper Estcourt. 

But that happy evening was long remembered by both of them — 

the soft, golden rays of the westering sun, the beauty of the — 





mackerel.sky, the twittering of the birds in the groves and dells — : 


through which they wandered, the cawing of the rooks mi S. 
their homes in the noble chestnut-trees, the startled curiosity with 
which, ever and avon, a browsing deer would regard them and 
then baund out of the possibility of liarm’s way from the 
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strangers, the song of the skylark which soared on the heavens, 
and the soft notes of the thrush and the nightingale that warbled 
through the leafy foliage. 

Sometimes Arthur had to assist the girl through a mass of 
furze, or down some steep aclivity in the undulating ground. Then, 
when he took her hand in kis, each, perhaps, was conscious that 
the other trembled at the touch ; and when she softly thanked him, 
their eyes, perhaps, would for a moment meet, and hers would 
Jroop beneath the ardour of his gaze. 

‘*T cannot carry many more,’’ said Maud, as she gathered up 
her flowers and grasses into her handkerchief. ‘‘ We will gather 
a few more violets and a little of this yellow heath, and then we 
will return to mamma,”’ 

As Arthur assisted his companion to tie up her bouquet of 
primroses, and violets, and heath, and fern, he took one of the 
fragrant blossoms, and, looking at it a moment, returned it, with a 
sigh, to the group. 

‘‘T was thinking of a certain evening, Miss Linden,” he said, 
‘‘when 1 robbed you of just such a flower as this, and asked 
that I might keep it as a souvenir. Do you remember that 
night ?”” 

sar? Yes,’”’ said Maud, sighing also; “those were happy times. 
Only last winter, a few brief months, and yet how long ago iy 
seems |’’ 

“They were happy times to me, Maud, and yet, by Heaven! I 
I wish they had never been. I wish I had never seen your face— 
not ever known you !’’ | 

“That is not flattering, Mr. Beresford. My poor face has 
never injured you,” said the girl, with a futile attempt at 
gaiety. 

‘¢ Yes, it has injured me,’ exclaimed the young man, bit- 
terly. ‘‘ For when I saw it, likefa fool I loved you! Like a fool 
I nursed the fancy that you might learn to return that love. Of 
a night I used to dream of younay, by Heaven! / do dream of 
you. Of a day I have indulged in dreams sweeter and more 
foolish than those which soothed my sleep at night. I have wished 
for wealth and rank for your sake—I have pictured how, if I 
possessed them, I would lay them at your feet and tell you that 
nothing that the world can give would weigh with me against the 
priceless treasure of your love!” 

“‘ Mr. Beresford !’’ 

‘* Nay, my dear child ; God forbid that I should reproach you 
for my folly. I did not know then that the real fairy prince, who 
was going to offer you the grand castles of air which I was build. 
ing, and aa exalted phe Rb” fabulous wealth—was not J, but » 
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respectable, middle-aged baronet, who had all his good-fortune cut 
and dried ready to his nand! Ob, Maud—-Maud! when I learned 
the truth, how foolish were my dreams! how ridiculous my hopes 
and aspirations! to ask for your love was to commit a crime——” 

‘*Oh, this is cruel of you!’’ cried the poor girl, whose own 
heart was deeply distressed. 

“How can it be cruel? It is wicked, perhaps,’’ returned 
Beresford, excitedly ; I know it is not honourable. I know it is 
all perfectly idiotic, and that I deserve to be reprobated for show- 
ing you the anguish of my heart. I ought to have remembered 
that I was a dreaming fool—a penniless jackass. I ought—oh, 
Maud, forgive me what I have said. I should not have said it, but 
it has burst from me unawares.” 

om | He paused and took her hand, looking wistfully and full of 
= sorrow into her downcast face. 
ae ‘** TI do forgive you,’’ she murmured, almost with a sob. 

“IT hope--I fervently trust—Miss Linden, that Sir Jasper 
Estcourt may make vou happier than I could have done. Believe 
me, when I came to Hamley, I did not mean to say to you what I 
have told you to-night. But somehow I feel easier, and—and not 
quite so unhappy now that you know how | love you. [I shall 
keep that little violet you gave me once till I die—-as I told yon 
then. Icarry it here against my heart. It is faded now—like 
the hopes I had once foolishly ventured to cherish.”’ 

They stood a few moments in silence, poor Maud wishing i: 
her heart that Sir Jasper Estcourt, with his title and wealth, were 
at the bottom of the sea. Ske would have liked to have said so 
to Mr. Beresford, but she did not know how. | So, very pale and 
with tears in her eyes, she said nothing at all. 

‘* Now, Miss Linden,”’ said he, calmly enough, ‘shall we return 
to your mamma ?”’ 

‘* Yes, if you please,’’ said Maud. 




























CHAPTER XX. 
CONTAINS A LETTER FROM MR. DOWNING. 


AFTER that evening, when Arthur Beresford had been unin- 
tentionally betrayed into the avowal of his passion for Maud, he 
was conscious that his visit to Hamley must end as speedily as — 
circumstances would permit. Possibly this fact was one reason — 

' that made him angry with himself that he had so lost the mastery — 
of his good intentions as to make that avowal. Beyond this, how- 
ever, was an honest self-reproach for the girl’s sake. If she 
should like him, and he had flattered himself in the early days of 


their acquaintance, that she was not indifferent to him—had he 
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not done wrong in saying aught to her that might make her mar- 
riage with his detested, but fortunate, rival distasteful to her ? 
Yet he hugged to his heart the thought—the hope—that Maud 
might really like him better than Sir Jasper? He would not 
have relinquished that thought for any consideration — except, 
perhaps, for the consideration that Maud Linden would be happier 
otherwise. 

And now, after that night, he noticed with pain that Maud 
avoided him—at least, any téte-@.téte that might develope into a 
repetition of the scene which occurred in Clevedon Park. Not 
that she was otherwise than kind and friendly to him. On the 
contrary, she seemed anxious to show him that she sympathised 
with him. What woman ever lived that was angry with a man 
for loving her? What woman, that was worth the name, that 
did not feel a sympathy and kindness for that man? And, if 
Arthur could have rightly read Maud’s heart, he would have 
known there was much more than this. But the young man 
felt that he stood on a different footing with the girl, and with 
her family now from that when he first entered their house, 
He was ashamed of himself: he was tortured with self-reproach 
as a sort of impostor, a marplot, a mean fellow who had taken an 
unfair advantage of the position in which his friends had per- 
mitted him so stand. | 

Accordingly, the next day but one, he made an excuse to 
bring his visit to the Lindens to an end. He was going to spend 
a few days with his foster-futher, the Cuptain, ere his holidays 
came to an end, and Jack was to accompany him. Mrs. Linden 
and her invalid husband had both pressed their young guest to 
prolong his stay, but the lady, possibly, who might have seen a 
little below the surface of affairs, was not displeased that Mr. 
Beresford was firm in his resolution to depart. So, with many 
expressions of goodwill on the part of everybody, except Maud, 
who hung backward and only whispered the words ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ 
at the last moment, Arthur and Jack departed. 

As soon as Maud had said those words ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ and 
suffered her cold hand to rest on that of Arthur’s, she fell once 
more to the back of the kindly group that “‘ sped the parting 
guest,’’ and soon afterwards, without another word to anybody, 
withdrew to her own little chamber, whither we will not follow 
her. But whe: she came downstairs to tea her eyes were rather 
red, it must be confessed. So red, that Bella noticed them, 
and did not fail privately to tease poor Maud about them. [f, 
however, Mrs. Linden observed the singular appearance of her 
daughter’s eyes, she was too discreet to be inquisitive about 
the cause, 
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Meanwhile, unconscious of this little incident, Arthur and his 
friend, the Blue-coat boy, proceeded on their way to Oakhurst, where 

the worthy captain and his servant or chief mate, Jack Bowling, 

were prepared for and expecting them. 

No event materially affecting the progress of this history 
happened during this visit to Captain Beresford, except a letter 
which Arthur received from London, and which was in the hand. 
writing of Mr. Downing, and caine direct from that gentleman's 
office of the Rural Churches Registration Department, at Somerset 
House. 

It was rather a long letter, and contained, of course, a great 
deal about “his darling Lucy,” ‘‘ the sweet little girl,’’ and so 
forth. The marriage which was to have taken place in the spring 
or early summer, had not yet been celebrated, owing to the serious 
illness of Mrs. Meadows, Lucy’s mamma, who was, however, now 
convalescent, and accompanied by her daughter, who would 
not even for ‘‘dear Dick’s sake,” think of marriage till “ her 
darling mamma was quite restored to her,’’ were now staying at 
the house of some relative in the south of England, in the hope 
that the sea air might soon accomplish that dutiful wish. 

** Lucy, the sweet girl,” continued Dick in bis letter, “ in. 
forms me that the old lady is picking up wonderfully, and is as 
anxious as we are that our marriage should be delayed no longer 
than possible. They expect to return to town in about a fort- 
night, and then, my dear boy, I shall have the dearest wish of 
my heart gratified, and be made the happiest man on earth, for 
shall I not possess the dearest girl ?” 

‘We have taken a small house near Camberwell, eight rooms 
and a washhouse, which Lucy or rather her mamma chose, and 
tells me it will suit us exactly. You, of course, my dear Beresford, 
will hold yourself engaged to act as my best man; and though 
my salary is still small, and I’m unfortunately not yes out of 
the clutches of the Jews, I hope all will be well. I have turned 
over a new leaf, old boy, and don’t firaternise with any of my 
old ‘pals’ at the ‘Rural Churches.’ If I did I know I 
should get deeper into the mire than ever; for I’m not like you, 
Beresford, and am easily led by those I come in contact with.” 

“I forgot to say, that I’m going to have a snug little room 
specially for self and friends to smoke in—that is agreed upon, 
though I had to fight for it. So I hope you, for one, will be over 
to Camberwell pretty often. Another room is selected specially 
for Mrs, Meadows, and though far be it from me to grudge aught 
to dear Lucy’s mother, 1 must say the old lady has picked out the 
nicest bed-room in the house. She, of course, is going to live with” 
us, you know; as I could not, nor would Lucy hear of such & 
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thing as to separate mother and child. But oh Beresford! if it 
had pleased Providence to have taken the old lady in her recent 
illness, I don’t think I should have broken my heart at the bereave- 
ment, though I suppose I should have had to please Lucy by pre- 
tending to shed a tear or two. But I should think the old lady is 
quite prepared for death, for she is always talking about it in the 
most dismal manner ; until she makes my flesh creep and my blood 
curdle. Another thing which I will confess to you, is that I think 
she is a very. inferior and common woman, to say nothing of her 
being hypocritical— at all events compared, with dear Lucy, who 
is refined as she is true; and noble as she is faithful, all, in fact, 
that a fellow could wish for a wife. 

“ By-the-bye, I have applied for three days leave to the chief 
clerk of the Rural Churches ; for the purpose of paying a short 
visit to the house of a gentleman who is distantly connected with 
my family. Sir Jasper Estcourt is his name, and his place is called 
Brooklands, a few miles from Dover, so that for the next two or 
three days you and I will be neighbours. 

“T don’t know much of Sir Jasper personally, but I believe he 
is under some pecuniary obligation to an uncle of mine, who has 
been up in town lately, and it was while I was in attendance upon 
my wealthy relative (who bas offered to stand godfather to my 
first boy) that I met the baronet, whom I have not otherwise seen 
for years. He seems a very jolly old fellow, though I hear he does 
not bear exactly a first-rate character at his club. He insisted 
upon claiming friendship, if not relationship, with me, thinking, I 
believe. that he would please my old uncle by so doing. So he 
extorted a promise that I would come down fora few days’ fishing ; 
insisted that I should fix the date of my visit, and behold the result. 
And as, dear boy, I feel awfully wiserable now Lucy is away in 
the country, and you, who are the only friend I hob-nob with now, 
are away also, I shall be glad of the little change, and hope to 
enjoy the country breezes wonderfully. 

“Craving your pardon for afflicting you with this terrific epistle, 
believe me to remain, dear Beresford, ever yours, 





Dick Downe.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PAR PARENTHESE. 


THE adventures which befel Dick Downing during his short 
stay at Brooklands, the residence of Sir Jasper Estcourt, are re. 
corded in the narrative which occupies the next few pages, and 
Which have been compiled by that gentleman at the request of 
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the present Editor, in order to complete the account of that 
mystery of which this history is a veravious chronicle. It should 
be observed, however, that Mr. Downing did not indite his narra. 
tive immediately at the time his adventures occurred, but at a much 
later date. Doubtless he took an early opportunity of acquainting 
his friend, Mr. Beresford, with all the i nportant facts ; but it must, 
by no means, be understood that Mr. Richard Downing was one 
of those gentlemen who, when any little incident at all out of the 
ordinary course happens to them, immediately record it in black 
and white. In point of fact, his narrative appears in this place 
simply because it relates events which were actually happening 
during a part of the visit of Arthur Beresford and Jack Linden at 
Oakhurst, and it is neceasary for the design of this book to keep 
such events recorded in their historical order. 

Here, also, it may be desirable to note that the story is about 
to enter upon a new and distinct phase. Hitherto it has borne 
upon a strange incideat that happened to one of its characters, Dr. 
Robert Lee, ut a time when he was a young man, and, consequently, 
belonging to a period remotely past ; it has tended to Gx Arthur 
Beresford as the child whose birth the young doctor was so myste. 
riously summoned to attend; it has pointed out Dr. Lee’s suspicions 
that he was unintentionally an accessory to some inexplicable crime 
of which that child's girlish mother was the victim; and, lastly, 
it has shown that, after an interval of four-ana-twenty years, or 
thereabouts, the successful West-end physician has declared his 
belief that the elderly Kentish baronet, Sir Jasper Estcourt, was 
identically the same individual who, as a young and handsome 
youth, was the principal of that suspected crime. 

Mr. Downing’s story appears to show that, if Sir Jasper 
Estcourt was, indeed, the central object of that strange incident 
of the past, the mystery enshrouding his career still endured, 
that if the walls of the quaint old mansion could speak, they 
could tell a tale of mystery occurring at the present time as start- 
ling as any that belonged to other days, 

Having cleared the ground by this explanation, we will now 


proceed with— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


DICK DOWNING’S NARRATIVE.—BROOKLANDS. 


Havine passed my youth in the freedom of a country life, — 
and detesting a Loudoa one, 1 gladly availed myself of the invita- — 
tion of Sir Jasper Estcourt, of Brooklands in Kent, to enjoy a few 
passes through his estate; 
and uo one unacquainted with the drudgery and hard work of 8 


days’ fishing in the little river which 
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Government office (though I am informed that in some commercial 
establishments in the City the work is harder and the hours of 
attendance more excessive) can appreciate the keen enjoyment 
inspired by the consciousness of liberty, which an overworked 
official feels, when, having obtained his leave, he finds himself 
speeding from the horrors of the metropolis into the fresh atmo- 
sphere and tranquillity of the green fields. 

'o reach Brooklands—I had discovered by a consultation of 
a railway map and Bradshaw—it wasnecessary to book to Dover, 
and then journey across the country, a distance of some five or 
six miles, As the weather was lovely, I accomplished this latter 
part of the journey on foot. 

I had no difficulty in discovering the place, as Brooklands was 
pretty well known, though I remarked that those persons in the 
neighbourhood of whom I made inquiry, regarded me with a kind 
of mingled curiosity and woader, when they discovered that my 
destination was Sir Jasper Estcourt’s abode. ‘This somewhat 
surprised me, but I did not attach much importance to the 
circumstance. From several trifling remarks, however, that fell 
from the lips of one and another, I gathered that Sir Jasper was 
not very popular or much respected in that’ part of the country. 

Brooklands was approached by a Jofty iron gateway, and a 
lodge, and the house itself was completely shrouded from view 
from outside the grounds, by the thick mass of foliage of 
many veteran trees, 

The house itself was built of red brick, of the period, I should 
say, of the first Stuarts. Ivy, clambering in parts to the very roof, 
peeped in at the quaint little lattice.windows in which the rays of 
the hot afternoon suu blazed in flashes of golden flame. A wide 
stone terrace, apparently a later construction than the mansion 
itself, spanned the whole frontage. A large lawn stretched in front 
of the terrace, with a lake in the distance, upon which two swans 
were lazily floating. The whole was skirted round by the thickly- 
planted trees. 

The first appearance of the place, altogether struck me with a 
kind of chill ; a sense of loneliness, helplessness, and desolation. 
Everything about the mansion itself, and the spacious grounds 
which surrounded it, spoke of former prosperity and splendour, but 
present decay. The edifice had, in parts, fa!!en into rain—here, 
perhaps, a stack of chimneys had partially ceambled away under 
the destroying hand of passing time, there an ancient gable-end 
was broken; some of the richly mullioned winJows shared the same 
fate; whilst nothing spoke of any effort at re.toration or repair. 

The same aspect of neglect was presented hy the grounds as 
by the exterior of the bonse, The lawn was shaggy and uncut; 
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the terrace uneven, and the tracery of its.stonework shattered in 
places ; the lake was stagnant and overgrown with green weeds ; 
the two swans seemed lazy and despondent, as though afflicted with 
the thought that there could be no pleasure in the possession of 
long graceful necks in such a forsaken place as that, where no one 
would be likely to admire them ; the rooks overhead cawed in ca. 
dences more than usually dismal ; a thin peacock strutted discon. 
tentedly at ene end of the terrace, screamed hoarsely at the swans, 
and, despite the vanity for which his race is famed, seemed to think 
it scarcely worth while to spread his tail ; whilst an old tabby cat 
basked in the sunshine on a window-sill, and licked his paw with 
a dilatory indifference, as though even cleanliness at Brooklands was 
a matter of supererogation. 

All this has taken me some time to describe; bnt such descrip. 
tion may best convey the general impression that was made upon 
my mind, by my first coup d’ewil when I traversed the gravel 
path, and ascended the terrace steps. Here, standing at the door- 
way of his mansion and quietly smoking a cigar, was Sir Jasper 
Estcourt himself, who as soon as he perceived me, came forward 
with outstretched hand to greet me. ; 

** My dear fellow,” said he as he shook my hand with courteous 
empressement, “ lam delighted to welcome you to my poor domain, 
Do you come from Dover? I am ashamed that you should have 
had so long a walk; and that—well, I may as well be frank, the 
fact is, it had quite slipped my mind when you had promised to pay 
me this little visit. However, you are none the less welcome, my 
dear Downing, on that account. Come, I will introduce you to my 
mother.” 

Sir Jasper could not have shewn me more kindness; he could 
not have spoken words nore genial and bland, nor have professed 
himself mcre delighted to see me his guest. Yet it struck me that 
an expression of uneasiness and annoyance flitted for an instant 
across his handsome face, an expression which rested, however, but 
for the briefest space of time. 

“ How is your excellent uncle ?’’ he inquired, as he led the way 
into the house. ‘‘ Quite well! I am glad to hear that, upon my 
soul! A fine old fellow he is, and infernally rich. By Jove! I 
wish I had his money. He knows how to take care of it very well, 
though,” 3 

‘* He knows how hard it was to get it, Sir Jasper, I suppose,” 
I replied, laughing: ‘“ He boasts that he began his commercial life 
as a clerk at a pound a week.” é 

“And now he has ten thousands year! Gad! I wish Iwas 
heir. Are you his heir? A large family has he? That is a pi 
my dear fellow, for your sake, Strange that some of us fp 
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devils should have so little cash whilst others are rolling in 
riches.”’ 


‘You have your title, Sir Jasper,"’ I replied, with a laugh, 
knowing my worthy relative’s weakness for people of rank. “I 


dare say my uncle would gladly exchange a portion of his fortune 
or that.” 


Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

‘*T would willingly accommodate him if I could,” he said. 
“A baronetcy with a load of debt on a fellow’s shoulders and no 
cash at his bankers, is not altogether a favourable rdédle to play in 
the comedy of life. The legislature has not, however—very 
foolishly, I think—made its titles marketable or capable of ex- 
change.”’ 

We had by this time passed through a lofty hall into a spa- 
cious chamber with a bow-window that overlooked the terrace and 
the lake. It was rich in its carving and the oaken panelling of 
its walls. The furniture was scanty and old, A faded Turkey 
carpet on the floor, upon which a huge mastiff was stretched 
asleep. Curtains, also faded, at the windows, a grotesque table 
with lions’ claws for feet; a few handsome’ chairs; two or three 
square-faced-looking portraits hanging on the walls, that seemed to 
leer down at me with diamond-shaped eyes,—all gave a chilling 
and sinister effect to the place that drove my spirits to zero. 

“T thought we should find my mother here,’’ Sir Jasper said. 
‘‘No matter, she will be here presently. Meanwhile, [ can give 
you a good cigar and a tolerable glass of sherry.’’» 

He rang the bell, and a tall, stern-looking man-servant re- 
sponded to the summons. He presently placed wine and cigars 
upon the table. 

“Tt is rather an unfortunate circumstance—unfortunate, I 
mean, for your sake, as I fear it may not make your visit so plea- 
sant as I should wish it to be—that my mother, who has been 
somewhat of an invalid for some years, has had an attack of 
her complaint—the heart is affected, poor thing, I think—and— 
and, in fact, my dear Downing, we have to keep her as free from 
excitement as we possibly can.”’ 

| expressed my deep regret at the news of her ladysbip’s 
sudden illness; and began to wish that my visit to Brooklands 
had remained unpaid. I believe I stammered something, to the 
oe that I feared visitors were, under the circumstances, rather 

trop. 

“Nonsense, my dear boy,” cried Sir Jasper, seizing and 
pressing my hand. ‘* You must. not think that, I assure you ; my 
mother will really be delighted to weleome you, so far as she can, 
I am sure; and, indeed, she is so far-recovered from the attack that 
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you would scarcely be aware how ill she has been. / have not 
been ill, at all events ; and I shall be ableto take you about, and 
show you the country, I hope.’’ 

‘Sir Jasper, you are very kind; but if your mother has been 
so unwell, I am sure she will not care to have a stranger about 
her house, especially as you must generally lead such an exceed- 
ingly quiet life.”’ 

“True, Downing; that is quite true,’’ replied Sir Jasper, 
. dabbing with his handkerchief his bald brow. ‘‘ We do livea 
quiet, lonely sort of existence down in this forsaken place ; and it 
is very thoughtful of you—-what you say. But still you will stay 
here a day or two, at all events ; you will remain till Monday; if 
you do not die of ennui im the meantime, that is to say. On 
Monday I shall be compelled to ruu up to town, and then—though, 
by Jove, I wish you would stay with us a month !—if you will go, 
we may as well travel together.”’ 

To this compromise I assented. Nothing could be more fairly 
spoken or more friendly than the language of my new friend,— 
for a new fnend, in point of fact, he was. I had met bim at my 
uncle’s house two or three times in my youth; but nothing 
approaching intimacy had ever existed between us, and I confess, 
that when, as I believe to please my relative to whom he was 
under some pecuniary obligations, he invited me to his house—I 
was rather proud to cultivate the proferred friendship of a barone 
The invitation had, however, been given for a week. When I had 
availed myself of that invitation, it seemed that Sir Jasper had 
forgotten all about it; and now, with the utmost urbanity and 
decorum, I was made to feel that I was rather de trop altogether ; 
tle week had diminished toa ‘‘day or two,’’ avd I was coolly 
informed that my host would be glad to see the back of me on 
Monday. 

All this was certainly strange and disconcerting. I began to 
entertain the opinion that Sir Jasper was, in vulgar parlance, @ 
Lumbug—that he had only pressed me to pay him this visit in 
the belief that I should not accept it; and already I wished that I 
ad never come. Obviously my host would be glad to get rid of — 
me. At that time I imagined that Sir Jasper was merely like 
many avother member of polite society, to whom habit has made — 

\t natural to say pleasant and flattering things with glib urbanity, — 
and who are simply astonished that any person should construe — 
their language according to the plain meaning of its words, ¥ 
surmised that the gushing proffer of friendship made by Sir Jasj 
in the presence of my uncle was intended to please the latter, a 
to serve the baronet’s own end—that my worthy relation 1 
longer being present, and Sir Jasper having no end to serve, 4 
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was simply in the way. Such were my convictions then ; now, 
however, I believe it was not personally to me that Sir Jasper 
objected ; but he had reasons of his own why no one should be at 
Brooklands at that time. 

While I was revolving these disconcerting thoughts in my mind, 
and pretending to listen, with a smiling face and an interested 
attention, to the uneeasing prattle with which Sir Jasper regaled 
me, the door opened, and a tall, stately old lady entered the room. 
She starcd at me in haughty surprise, and a frown of displeasure 
for a moment settled upon her face. 

Sir Jasper, however, jumped up with an agility which for bis 
bulkly form was surprising, and formally introduced me to his 
mother as a friend who had come to spend a day or two at Brook- 
lands. 

Lady Estcourt cast a glance of anger or alarm—I can scarcely 
define which - at her son, and then turned to me with a stately 
courtesy and a freezing smile, extending the tips of two cold fingers, 
which she permitted me to touch. 

“ Delighted to make Mr. Downing’s acquaintance, I am sure,”’ 
her ladyship condescended to say, though her manner strongly 
belied her words. ‘‘ I trust he will be comfortable at Brooklands, 
thongh I fear he will find it a fearfully dreary place, and the society 
of an old woman and her elderly son not highly entertaining.” 

“T love the country, Lady Estcourt, and can enjoy myself 
wherever there are green fields,”’ I hastened to reply, with a gallant 
effort to shake off the depressing influence which seemed to cling 
to the place and its inhabitants. 

“You will find plenty of green fields, no doubt,’’ she rejoined. 

‘“T have promised to give Mr. Downing some good fishing,”’ 
Sir Jasper said; “‘ and, at least, we can boast of pleasant rural 
scenery in the country round about.” 

“Yes, Mr. Downing may find his salvation, there,” said his 
mother, stroking down ber silk dress, and bestowing upon me a 
benignant smile. “If you keep him in-doors, my dear, in this 
place, in two days he will certainly commit suicide or die from 
sheer weariness of the spirit and the flesh.” 

Lady Estcourt was a thin, spare woman, perhaps seventy 
years of age. She was tall, and disdained to stoop. She sat in 
a hard-backed chair, and declined even to lean her own back 
against it. Her hair was now white as the driven snow. Her 
eyes were dark and still very bright, but their expression was not 
pleasing. They were too apt to scintilate witb anger, or flash 
with scorn. Her face was pale, and for her age but little wrinkled. 
Her features were good, but rather too sharp and pointed ; her 

lips were thin and habitually compressed, though frequently they 
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would curve into a smile of bitter sarcasm. She was carefully 
dressed, and one might imagine from her tout ensemble that she 
was a little vain. Her speech was cold, ani her manner polished 
but hard. She had Jittle of the easy, good-natured blandness which 
was the characteristic of her son. 

“Tf I had been aware, Lady Estcourt, of your recent illness,” - 
I ventured to say, ‘‘ I should certainly have deferred the pleasure 
of making this visit till a later date. I was not aware of it, and 
that mut be my apology.” 

“Lady Estcourt glanced up quickly in surprise. 

‘‘ My illness?” she repeated, interrogatively. 

“ ] have been mentioning to Mr. Downing that you have been 
rather unwell lately,’’ explained her son, leisurely, ‘‘ and tha: 
this accounts for our secluded life, and—and, in fact, for the few 
visitors who honour us with their presence in our somewhat 
melaucholy home.” 

The eyes of mother and son met, and a glance of intelligence, 
which struck me as odd, passed between the two. 

‘* Ah yes, alas! I have not been in good health, and have seen 
but little of society for many years,’ said the lady with a sigh that 
developed into a grim smile. From what I have since heard, I 
fancy that her ladyship’s ill-health, of which this seclusion was the 
outcome, was rather moral than physical; but this is by the way. 

‘* But it was to your recent illness, mother, that I specially 
alluded.” 

‘*To be sure, my dear, that was very bad, I dare say,” replied 
his mother, mildly, and arranging the skirts of her lavender silk 
dress, 

I fancy she had not quite discovered the cue her son desired 
her to take; and that she considered it prudent to reply im 
generalities. 

“T tell Mr. Downing, however, that you are now recovering, and 
that with a little quiet and rest my dear mother will soon be her- 
self again.”’ 

Lady Estcourt closed her eyes, and now for the first time reclined 
on the back of her chair. 

“Yes Mr. Downing,” she said, “ that is all I want, quiet and 
rest. Quiet and rest will soon set me to rights again, I have no 
doubt.” ; 3 

It was perfectly clear to me now that I was in the way ; and — 
if 1 could have imagined an excuse, I should certainly have taken 
my leave of Brooklands that night.. But when I stammered out : 
some further apology for disturbing a sick house, both Sir Jasper _ 
and my hostess laughed my excuses away, and seemed to exert 


themselves to the utmost to set me at my case. 
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Lady Estcourt, indeed, for an invalid, soon grew quite lively and 
cheerful, and entered into conversation with much esprit, and, as I soon 

erceived, with a considerable: knowledge of the world. She had 
travelled much on the Continent, and talked ‘reely of what she had 
seen. She did not hold a very high estimate of her fellow human 
creatures ; that was plain. The male sex she evidently considered 
no better than it should be, and of her own she entertained an 
opinion still worse. In fact, she was as cynical an old lady, but 
as amusing and entertaining, as ever it has been my humble 
fortune to meet. 

Tea was served in a spacious old chamber that overlooked the 
garden, and Lady Estcourt presided at the repast. Both she and 
Sir Jasper were full of gossip of their travels, of the scandal in 
town, and of their neighbours, with whom, however, as the lady 
explained, on account of her illness, they were little intimate, I 
now began to think that my visit might be fairly tolerable till the 
Monday, when Sir Jasper had arranged that we should journey 
back together to town. 

Tea finished, Lady Estcourt grew languid, and placed her little 
jewelled hand to her brow. 

“My dear,”’ said she, ‘‘I feel my headache coming on, and 
think I shall lie down on. the couch. Perhaps you will like to 
show Mr. Downing, before it grows dark, over the grounds. 

I expressed a great wish to see the grounds. 

“They are not much to look at,’’ said Sir Jasper; “ but we 
may as well smoke our cigars in“ the open air,’as in the fusty 
atmosphere of the house.” 

So lighting our cigars, Sir Jasper conducted me over the 
garden, which was stocked with sweet-smelling flowers, but not 
highly cultivated ; and the hundred acres or so that was called the 
park, leaving her ladyship to enjoy the silence and repose. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SAME.—THE LIGHT IN THE TURRET. 


Ir was getting quite dusk when Sir Jasper Estcourt undertook 
to show me over his grounds. The sun had sunk beyond the 
blue-topped Kentish hills, and the sky was dark and cloudy. 

“We shall have rain before the morning, I think,’’ said Sir 
Jasper, as he lazily puffed his cigar and gazed upwards at the 
lowering heavens, 


“T shouldn’t wonder if we were to have a storm,” I re- 
Phed. 


“You'll see Brooklands to perfection, if we have one,”’ 
él 
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“ How so?” 

“ Well, it isSa charming place ‘ in thunder, lightning, or in rain, 
as Macbeth’s witches observe.” 

Then, after a pause, he added, with a careless laugh, 

‘* The old place has a grand local reputation of being haunted. 
So, if you wake up in the middle of the night and find a hideous 
old woman in high-heeled shoes and the costume of Queen Anne's 
time peering into your face, you must not be surprised, and vou 
need not be frightened, as the old lady has never been known, I be- 
lieve, to inflict any physical damage.”’ 

We were now standing in the park, under the protecting 
shadow of an old elm, which had apparently, at some distant time, 
been struck by lightning. Through the thick foliage of a clustes 
of trees we could see the house lowering. A light or two shone 
through the lower windows of the western wins of the building, 
while the other end of it loomed, black and forbidding, against the 
sky. Here there was something which especially struck my fancy 
as a very singular effect. Over the top of a certain round tower 
or pinnacle in this latter part of the building, and which peeped 
up above the general outline, a thick cloud was passing, and as, 
driven by the wind, it flitted away, the pale, crescent moon dis- 
closed itself and remained, as it were, resting on the very centre 
of this peculiar-looking tower. 

I pointed out this circumstance to my companion. 

‘It does look curious, certainly,’’ said he, watching the strange 
effect till another dark cloud inter pose | and hid the moon from view, 
“That part of the building is quite unimhabited and has fallen to 
decay; in fact,” added he, laughing, ‘‘ that queer little tower is 
now a lumber-room, and is reputed to be especially the favourite 
locale of the ghostly old lady who has for generations honored my 
family with her occasional presence. But we will not talk more 
of that unpleasant personage just now or I shall be making you 
nervous, I fear; for there is nothing s» conducive to the appear- 
ance of an apparition as t» be expecting it.”’ 

‘On the contrary, Sir Jasper, if vhere is any legend attached 
to Brooklands in connection with this said old lady, I shall be 
delighted beyond measure to hear it. It has always been my_ 
ambition to pass a night under the roof a haunted house.” 

““Oh, then, fout va bien, though | don’t promise you any 
ghastly visitation, you understand.” 

‘‘ But the legend, Sir Jasper ?’ | 

“That sha'l be a bonne bouche, over a cigar and a glass . 
grog, when we return indoors.” 

The wind had risen high by this time, and howled through t 
trees dismally. The leaves and the oun een to bend a 
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shiver in the way that is frequently the precursor of a storm. A 
rushing sound of footsteps, near a cluster of fir-trees at the back of 
us, startled me. 

“Tt is merely one of the few deer that stock the park,” said 
my companion, answering the look of my eyes. 

‘* And that other strange noise-—what is that ?’’ 

“The shrieking of the wild geese,’’ said he, laughing. 
“ But it is getting chilly, and, I perceive, notwithstanding your 
boast, you are becoming nervous. Let us return to the house. De 
you play chess or cards ?’” 

It was chilly, though the day had been warm; and I confess 
that my nerves were a trifle unstrung and shaky. I was glad that 
my lost had made the proposal. So we returned to the house, 
and found Lady Estcourt seated in the dining-room, where a lamp 
was burning, and\ her Ladyship was perusing the last new novel 
from town. 

Lady Estcourt did not deny her partiality for a rabber of 
whist; but as there were only three of us we were constrained to 
make shift with a dummy. This was not the most exciting of 
games, to be sure, but her ladyship so thoroughly enjoyed it, that 
she grew quite lively and good-natured, and evea related little 
anecdotes of the large sums she had won_and lost at Roulette and 
Rouge et Noir, in the days of her youth, at Homberg and Baden- 
Baden. We played but for sixpences, just to give an interest to 
the game; and I had to congratulate myself that the stakes were 
no higher, for Lady Estcourt had a knack of turning up honours 
and scoring tricks, that was truly wonderful. _ 

‘It is quite a treat to have a game at cards,—I take Dummy, 
Mr. Downing. It makes me feel quite young again ; I declare I 
haven't touched a card—— ”’ 

‘Oh, come, mother, you forget that last winter we used fre. 
quently to play at cribbage, when I was laid up with that con- 
founded attack of gout.”’ 

‘‘ Cribbage, my dear! Well, yes; but anyone can play cribbage 
who holds the cards ; there is no imagination or genius in the 
game. To compare such a game with whist is to compare a 
wax-doll to a Greek statue. I score two by honours, I believe, 
and three by cards,” 

In this amusement the hours of the evening passed away, and 
as Lady Estcourt, despite her recent indisposition, by no means 
objected to the smell of tobacco-smoke, Sir Jasper and I were 
permitted to enjoy our cigars; nor did her ladyship decline to par- 
take with us a social glass of brandy-and-water, which certainly 
added zest to the game. 

After supper we again recurred to cards; and thus it-happened 
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no opportunity was afforded to Sir Jasper to relate to me the 
legend which he had promised me, in regard to the queer little 
old dame who was reputed to haunt the place. When, indeed, we 
separated for the night, the promise had quite passed from my 
mind; nor was it till | found myself alone in a quaint little bed. 
chamber that the ghostly reputation of the place returned to my 
recollection. 

I locked my door and minutely examined the room and. its 
oaken panelling—according, I believe, to the usual custom of geu- 
tlemen who find themselves about to sleep in quwasi-haunted 
houses. I found no secret doors in the wainscoating, and although 
there was an ancient picture over tbe mantelshelf—which, I sup- 
pose, was intended to represent a Dutch gentleman of the 
sixteenth century—there was nothing about it which led me to 
expect its eyes would move in their frame, as those eyes were bleared 
with dirt and altogether expressionless. But th: bedstead was a 
four-poster, one with faded drapery, and in acorner of the room was 
an old screen of tapestry work, which I was very careful to set up 
close against the wall in such a manner as to render it impossible for 
any human being to conceal himself behind it. What, however, irri- 
tated me most of all was an antique cabinet, the brass handles of 
which jingled with a mocking sound, as though the brass lions’ heads 
that held them were laughing and chattering at every step I took 
across the room. It was a grotesque piece of furniture, truly, with 
numberless drawers, besides two lofty doors which opened wm the 
centre, and which, with a nervous qualm, I was constrained to 
inspect minutely, lest an upright skeleton should be concealed 
there. 

There was nothing, however, to excite superstitious fears beyond 
a few old clothes aud dresses which hung there ; so, laughing at my 
uneasiness, I began to undress and prepare for rest. 

Remembering, however, the prognostication of Sir Jasper that 
we should have rain, and probably a storm, before the morning, 
I went to the window the last thing, to look out and ascertain 
whether that prophecy was likely to be fulfilled. 

The threatened storm appeared to have passed away, though 
the sky was still cloudy. Both moon and stars were shining clearly, 
and, looking in a south-easterly direction, I perceived, skimmering 
through the obscurity, two faintly shining lights side by side. I 
was aware the sea stretched out in that direction, and I surmised 
that these lights belonged to the Joodwin Sands. - 

I was about to close the latticec window and draw down ta : 
blind when my eye lighted on a dark portion of the wi to 
the left, which jutted out prominently some fifty yards ¢ 
and had been the object of conversAtion between Sir Jesper'e 


myself 
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The foliage of clambering ivy partially obscured my view; 
but, notwithstanding this, I fancied I perceived a ray of light fall- 
ing from that turret window. Greatly startled by the discovery— 
for Sir Jasper had stated that the turret was utterly uninhabited 
by the family, and used simply as a lumber-room —I was at first 
disposed to think it but a trick of my own fancy; but, leaning 
out of the window as far as 1 could stretch, I became absolutely 
certain of the fact. There was a light burning in that turret. 
With beating heart I watched, and then I remember a shadow 
passed the turret window, for an instant extinguishing the flame 
which immediately reappeared. 

I was not exactly alarmed, but I was startled and excited. I 
was at first inclined to redress myself and summon Sir Jasper to 
witness what I had seen. A moment’s reflection, however, con- 
vinced me that Sir Jasper was most likely by this time in bed and 
asleep, and before I could actually make up my mind what to do 
the light disappeared; nor did I again see anything of it, 
though I waited at the window perhaps a quarter of a hour. 

At last, feeling very chilly, I closed the window, finished un- 
dressing myself, and retired to bed, cursing the jingling handles of 
the cabinet, which made a mocking clatter as I covered mysel 
up. 

I confess I was in no pleasant frame of mind, Many hours 
passed ere I obtained a wink of sleep; and if the old lady, whose 
legend I had not learned, had peeped at me between the curtains 
with a hideous grin, I should not bave been astonished; nor if that 
picture over the mantleshelf (except that I took good care not to 
look at it) had leered at me with an awful squint. 

No apparition, however, appeared to me that first night, though 
my slumbers— when, at last, they fitfully came to me — were 
broken and haunted by unpleasant dreams. 

Glad was | when morning arrived, and the hour for me to dress 
myself and go downstairs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SAME,—THE STORM. 


AT breakfast-time I mentioned nothing of what I had seen 
during the night, for fear of disturbing Lady Estcourt, in the 
delicate state of whose health such a disclosure might produce a 
serious affect. | 

When, however, early in the morning Sir Jasper proposed 
showing me over the picture-gallery, in which, he informed me, 
were some yaluable specimens of early art as well a3 some futnily 
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portraits by well-known later masters, 1 determined to take an 
opportunity to apprise him of what I had seen, and to ask him for 
an explanation. 

The picture-gallery at Brooklands was a long, narrow chamber 
on the first-floor, stretching across the entire centre of the building. 
Between the deep bay windows were antique mirrors that gave the 
boholder the appearance of being all head, and of walking abnor. 
mally like a crab, over these were arranged specimens of armour, 
swords, rapiers, queer-looking matchlocks and muskets, elaborately 
carved pistols and clumsy knives and dirks. 

Nor had Sir Jasper belied his collection of pictures. There 
was a Classical painting, with the soft Italian sky of Claude, and 
a lovely Madonna’s head by some artist of the Venetian school, a 
Dutch interior by Vanlyke, an old English féte champétre by 
Watteau, and a fine nude tigure by Etty—a more recent purchase 
by Sir Jasper himself, 

The family portraits hung side by side chronoloyica!ly ar. 
ranged. First came the founder—not of the family, bat of the 
Kentish branch. Sir Philip, the first baronet, who was said to 
have bought his barouctey from King James the First for a 
thousand pounds when that impecunious monarch was especially 
short of cash, and there was his lady—-the daughter of a wealthy 
yrocer in Hast Cheap, in ruffles and wig; there was the Cavalier, 
Sir Charles, who was slain at Worcester when his prince-and 
namesake had to-climb a tree and hide his royal head; there was 
the Jacobite Estcourt, Sir James, who was attainted and nearly, 
beheaded after ’45, under whose dominion the family fortunes reached 
a desperately low ebb; and there was tlie courtier-like Sir George 

whose smirking face had successfully whispered flattery into the 
ears of two Hanoverian kings, and so made matters pleasant for 
the fiery young Estcourt, who had died a Colonel ou the field of 
Waterloo. There was Sir Jasper’s father, sot and blackguard 
written on his sensual face ; there was tne present Lady Estcourt, 
a dark beauty with glorious eyes and full of passion, painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence when she was only seventeen; next there 
Sir Jasper’s elder brother—Gerald—who, as the baronet ex. 
plained, had died of smallpox when quite a child, and the second 
one, Felix, who nad died abroad when a young man. 

“ And lastly,” said Sir Jasper, pointing to the portrait of a 
handsome youth with dark eyes, “there is your humble servant — 
before he bad become so stout and portly, and not quite so bald- — 
headed as you see him now.” 3 

“The promise of your youth, Sir Jasper,” I said, laughing, © 
“has amply been fulfilled by the dignity aud matured beauty of 
your middle age,” 
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Sir Jasper laughed also, and said he was obliged for the com. 


pliment, and wound up with a most peculiar sort of chuckle that 


quite startled me. 

“And now, sir,” I added, “there is one thing more I have 
to ask, and that is to give me the legend you promised, about the 
little old lady who is a ghostly visitant to the house.” 

‘Oh, itis a very simple legend ; and, in fact, there is not much 
to tell about it so far as I am aware,” my companion replied. 
‘Yonder lady in ruffles, the daughter of the grocer in Eastcheap, 
is the heroine of the tale. Itis said that her husband, Sir Philip, 
after he had married her, become fearfully jealous of bis beauteous 
wife; and that, indeed, he had some reason to suspect an attach- 
ment still to exist between the lady and a young apprentice in 
Lombard Street, to whom, in her early youth, she had plighted 
her troth. The story runs that one day Sir Philip was out with 
a hunting party, and driven home unexpectedly by a thunder. 
storm, discovered the lady in tender conversation with a silken- 
haired youth, who was, of course, no other than the Lombard 
Street apprentice. Mad with furious rage, the zealous husband 
first struck his wife with his dagger to the heart, and then pursued 
the terrified youth to the chamber of the western tower, as it is 
called, and to which the lad by some means found lis way. Sir 
Philip burst open the door of the chamber, stabbed the supposed 
betrayer of his honour three times in the bosom, and then 
ruthlessly threw the body out of the turret into the moat 
beneath. Of course, it afterwards turned out that his beloved 
spouse was innocent of all infidelity; that. the apprentice was 
really her cousin, who, in despairing love, had enlisted in one of 
the kiny’s regiments, and, before going off to fight the Roundheads, 
had come to bid his faithless cousin a last farewell. Equally, of 
course—for in such manner do these things happen in legends— 
Sir Philip was stra:k speechless with remorse, and was uncertain 
whether to commit suicide or turn a monk, He did neither; but 
within a twelvemonth took to himself another wife. On the 
evening of his marriage the spirit of his murdered wife appeared 
ou the turret-roof, and wf&rae] him of his crine and the punish- 
ment that awaite!l him My uxorious ancestor found his second 
better-half a tartar and a shrew, and within a twelvemonth broke 
his neck, either by accident or malice prepense. On the night of 
his apotheosis his first lady appeared agaiu; and so she is said to 
have done whenever any iinportant event is on the eve of happening 
ww any ol my glorious race. 

“Did you ever see the apparition?” I inquired, as the baronet 
ceased to speak, 

a No, mais cela ne va rien; l don’? remember when I was born, 
you perceive—I have never married, nor have I ever to {ho present 
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time been dead. [expect to make the old laly’s acquaintance some 
day; but all in good time, mon cher—I am in no hurry, and I 
trust that she is not.” 

Sir Jasper lauyhed, or, rather, chuckled in his own peculiar 
way--a way that has always grated on my nerves as being exces- 
sively disayreeable, and like no other human laugh I have ever 
heard. 

| then related to my host the discovery I had made in the 
night, as to the light and the shadow that fell across the window 
of the turret. 

For the first moment Sir Jasper appeared altogether disconcerted 
or alarmed. 

‘* Nonsense, my dear fellow!” he cried. “ A light in the turret! 
Impossible! You must have deceived yourself. You were nervous 
and excited when you went to bed. I noticed that you were un. 
easy when | foolishly mentioned the absurd story about the house 
being haunted. Now I have told you about that infernal legend, 
you will see two lights and /wo shadows to-night, I expect.” 

“It was not fancy, Sir Jasper,” | answered, somewhat annoyed, 
7] was nervous, perhaps, but when I looked out of that window [ 
had neither been to sleep nor to bed.” % 

Then Sir Jasper laughed, and struck his forehead with the 
palm of his band. 

‘Right, my dear Downing,” he exclaimed, “I apologise for 
imputing to you superstitious fears, I think I can account for the 
mysterions light, and the equally mysterious shadow, without 1m- 
pugning your courage or veracity, or even without recourse to any 
supernatural cause for the effect. I remember that two or three 
days ago I wanted an old book which, I believe, was years ago 
packed away with some others amongst the lumber in the turret. 
I told Briggs, my man, to go and search for it as soon as he hada 
leisure half hour, and I have no doubt that it was he and his 
lantern which disturbed your equanimity last night. I will inquire 
presently if he was not there, and if he has discovered the treasure 
I bade him seek.” 

“ But have you any reason to think your man was there actually 
last night ?”’ | 

“ Not especially last night; but why not last night as well as 
the night before, or yesterday afternoon ?”’ ; 

“Tt is likely enough,” I replied, glad that the circumstances — 
could thus be naturally explained. ’ 

“Of course it is, my dear fellow! At any rate, make your 
mind easy on the point that the light you observed was actually 
tallow or oi!, end owes no.origination to the spiritual world.” 

And later i in the day Sir Jasper informed me that he had uid 


the promised inquiry, foulud that Briggs was really in the ucret 
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the previous night, and had discovered the volume he had been in 
search of ; and, indeed, to verify the fact, Sir Jasper actually 
showed me the book. 

That afternoon my obliging host took me for a drive along 
some of the prettiest Kentish roads, and showed me some of the 
loveliest scenery ‘that England can boast of. In the evening 
we went for a long walk, along the white cliffs, as far as Pegwell 
Bay. 

The sky was very garish as the sun set, and the white sails of 
the ships that dotted the dark blue oceean shone golden. But far 
away over the Downs a thick, black cloud was gathering. It had 
been a sultry, oppressive day, and not a breath of breeze was 
stirring. ‘The sea-gulls flew low and near land. 

“T think,” said Sir Jasper, looking at the sky, “ that the storm 
which held off yesterday will not keep off to-night.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a large drop of rain fell upon 
my face. Directly afterwards my companion felt the warning 
drop also. 

“We had better hasten our steps or we shall be drenched,” he 
said, 

We hurried accordingly; but the stérm still held aloof, nor did 
we have any rain to speak of till we got back to Brooklands. As 
we were traversing the park alow clap of thunder echoed from the 
distance with a muffled boom. 

‘We are just in time, at all events,” I said. 

“ And now, like Ajax, we can defy the thunder,” returned Sir 
Jasper, with a laugh. “ My mother will be glad to see us back, 
not so much tor our sakes as her ladyship’s own ; she is as timid 
and frightened in a storm as—to diversify the comparison—-a cow 
or a young girl.” 

“Lady Estcourt dues not appear to me « woman who, I should 
have thought, would be given to much feminine weakness,” 

‘“‘ Mon ami, I should not be astonished to find Lady Estcourt 
in hysterics—that is, if she has heard the thunder and expects the 
storm,” ; 

Lady Estcourt was not, however, in hysterics, nor had she 
heard the thunder. She was, on the contrary, in excellent spirits, 


and proposed that we should pass this evening, like the last, at 
whist. We had but just sat down to the cards when a deep 


clap rumbled, aud showed that the tempest was near at hand, 
Then her ladyship turned suddenly pale, and insisted that we 
should put up the cards; she confessed she was timid, and objected 
to indulye iv trivial amusement during such a scene; she rang 
fora servant to cover up the steel furniture and the looking-glasses, 
\ pull down all te blinds, and to bring her fainily prayer-book, 
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which—as her irreverent son informed me with a chuckle—she 
only perused on such occasions, or when she was ill. Finally, she 
declared that her head-ache had returned to her, so that she would 
wish us “good night ;’’ and with her prayer-book, her elderly 
maid-servant, and a strong glass of brandy and water, she left us, 
and retired to ber own room. 

Sir Jasper and myself were also fatigued by our day’s exertions ; 
so, after sitting half-an-hour over our cigars, in conversation, we 
also separated ; and I was conducted to my bed-room, with the queer 
portrait over the mantle-piece, and the antique cabinet with the 
clattering handles to its drawers. 

The first thing I did after locking the door was to open the 
window and see if I could make any further discovery in regard to 
the so-called chamber of the western tower. Whatever I may 
have expected to witness I was altogether disappointed. The dark 
outline of the turret was hardly distinguishable from the black 
background of the sky, except when lit up momentarily by the 
flashes of lightning, which now played frequently in all directions 
of the horizon, then it frowned down upon me like a threatening 
giant standing amidst a blaze of glory. - 

But no appearance of a light within that turret-chamber 
could | now discern. All was solemn and utter silence, except 
the occasional thunder which rumbled in the distance, and the 
screech of an owl which had found refuge in the ivy that clambered 
up the walls. 

Presently [ undressed myself, retired to rest, and was soon 
asleep. 1 must have slept fully an hour, when | was awakened 
by a terrific crash, I sprang trom the bed, and found that the 
storm had wow broken forth in all its fury. ihe window was blue 
with the incessant lightning, and the thunder rolled like the roar 
of artillery. 

1 huddled on a few clothes, and went to the window to watch 
the grandeur of the storm. The rain was falling in torrents, and 
beat with a fierce rattle against the ivy and the foliage of the 
trees. The sky was ablaze with forked lightning, now seeming 
strike a mountain of cloud to the right; and, before the sharp 
crack which followed had died away, another zig-zag flash rent 
the heaven in its centre, and pierced again the horizon on the 
left, 

I stood gazing on this woudrous sceac tll the fury of the 
tempest had begun to abate. The storm was driven in a northe 
easterly direction ; the thunder gradually boomed in less tremendous — 
peals; the lightning grew less vivid and inore rare; the down-powl 
of rain diminished, and presently ceased. The thunder was heat 
no more, the sky clearal by degrees of the floating cloud-me 
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tains; and by-and-bye a few faintly-shining stars peeped tim idly 
out. 

Then, in a window somewhat to the left of mine—for my 
chamber was in an angle of the building to the extreme right—I 
perceived a light moving. I conjectured that Lady Estcourt had 
been sitting up till the tempest had departed, and that this light 
was now proceeding from her chamber, or probably from that of 
her sleepy maid. 

I was about to retire from my inspection of this nocturnat 
scene, when I was surprised to see a light as if from a lantern 
gleam from the remote extremity of the building. It did not 
seem to proceed from the house itself, but to move along the ground 
at the foot of the western tower. Directly afterwards I[ dis. 
tinguished the hoarse shout of a man. Silence followed: then the 
voice sounded again and the stifled scream of a woman. Utter 
silence again ensued, the light disappeared, and the eternal stars 
of heaven seemed with myself to be the only witnesses, 

My curiosity was greatly excited, and I continued to watch 
the spot for a considerable time but nothing further did I see or 
hear. The window in the turret remained black. The appearance 
I had remarked the night befcre was not repeated. I[ asked 
myself again and again what could these proceedings, that seemed 
seemed so wrapt in mystery, signify or imply? but no answer to 
the question could my imagination suggest. There was something 
altoyether about the place and the people which inspired me with 
an unpleasant conviction that there was really some mystery 
occurring around me; that I was regarded as a spy, yet feared to 
be treated as one; that dust was being thrown into my eyes; that 

| was in the way; and that, so far as I was concerned, I shoald 
be thankful to get free from the place, and back to my desk at 
Somerset House. 

At least twice before daybreak did I leave my bel to look out — 
of the window and ascertain whether anything more was occurring 
todisturb my tranquillity; and when I arose in the morning, but 
ittle refreshed by my disturbed slumbers, the first feeling I ex- 
perienced was one of satisfaction that the last day of my visit to 
Brooklands had arrived. I did not attempt to conceal that I was 
depressed in my mind and frightened. I feared myself—I feared 
these people with whom I was staying. Their cat-like softness of 
manner to me—their sleek courtesy alarmed me, I felt as if I 
were walking on ground that might sink beneath my feet, or under 
which some secret mine might lie concealed. The apprehension 
had got into my mind that some intrigue or crime was progressing 
into which I might insensibly be drawn, which might, perhaps, be 
hoisted upon my invocent shoulders, or in which, at least, I might 
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be made the unconscious accomplice. The very kindness of Sir 
Jasper, the studied courtesy and concealed acerbity of Lady 
Estcourt, alarmed me; for I knew that it is a weakness of my 
character to be easily led by those with who n I came in contact— 
a weakness, indeed, which has been the fruitful cause of most of 
my misfortunes in life. 

I hesitated whether I should mention the events of the last 
night to Sir Jasper. I had already come to doubt whether his 
explanations of the events of the previous night were not a fiction 
from beginning to end. The gentleman, however, did not give me 
the opportunity of reticence. 

At breakfast Lady Estcourt did not appear, excusing herself 
on the grounds of being indisposed.~ Sir Jasper apologised for his 
mother’s absence, and | observed that his own usually rubicund 
face was somewhat pale, and that his hand trembled when he 
essayed to raise his cup to his lips. 

‘* And how have you slept, Mr. Downing ?”’ he inquired ina 
careless tone. ‘‘ Did you manage to sleep through the awful 
storm !”’ - 

‘* Well, no, Sir Jasper,” I replied ; ‘I cannot say but that 
my rest was much. disturbed.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear that; but I don’t wonder that it should 
be so. I have scarcely had a wink of sleep the whole night 
through ; and my mother I hear was terribly alarmed.” 

“Probably it was her ladyship whom I heard scream,” 

‘* Scream ?” repeated Sir Jasper in surprise. 

‘‘T heard a female voice cry out; I thought it was probably 
Lady Estcourt or her maid.” 

Sir Jasper Estcourt rose and rang the bell. A servant 
answered it, 

‘Tell Mrs. Walker that I wish to speak to her, please.” 

‘Yes, Sir Jasper,” and the man noiselessly retired. 

Mrs. Walker—Lady Estcourt’s maid—was a pale, thin- lipped 
woman over forty years of age. She was sparely made, and 
walked with down-cast eyes and cat-like tread. Almost witha 
being aware of her approach she was in the room. 

*** Did any one scream out last night, Mrs. Walker,” her master 
inquired, 

‘** Yes, Sir Jasper.” 

“Ah! Who was it, and what was the cause ?”’ eo 

“It was I, Sir Jasper,” replied Mrs. Walker meekly, # 
without raising her eyes. “I was so frightened at the storm. ~ 

Sir Jasper chuckled, and glanced triumphantly at me. 

“ That was you, Mrs, Walker, eh? Oh! very well, thet ® 
only J shouldn’t have thought a woman of your age woul 


been such a fool as to scream at a clap of thunder.” 
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“Thank you, Sir Jasper,” aud Mrs. Walker noiselessly with- 
drew. 

“ Viola, mon ami! That is explained. The woman is -a fool, 
and I am surprised my mother should retain her. 

“She is a fool,’ I rejoined; “for she seems not only to have 
been terrified at the storm, but only to have shown her terrors by 
shrieking after the storm had passed away.’’ 

Then I blurted out what I had seen in regard to the moving 
lantern; and the voices I had heard, as if of men shouting or in 
altercation. 

My host threw himself back in his chair, and regarded me with 
an amused smile, 

‘By Jove!”’ said he, laughing, ‘f you seem to witness some 
wonderful things, Mr. Downing. Do you habitually pass three- 
fourths of the night out of bed, looking at the stars? Did you see 
anything last night of the mysterious light and the shadow in the 
turret window? Or did my unfortunate ancestress, Lady Isabel, 
appear to you with her ruffles, bleeding bosom, and buckled high. 
heeled shoes ?”’ 

“T did not, Sir Jasper,’’ I returned, irritated and indignant. 

“No? Then I must really apologise for the want of courtesy 
on the part of my ghostly ancestress. It would have been nothing 
more than right, my dear boy, that she should have condescended 
to show herself in the costume of her period to a young gentleman 
who delights in the marvellous.”’ . 

“Tam not aware that I am particularly fond of the mar- 
vellous.”’ 

“Well, no, old fellow, that is true,’’ returned my companion, 
laughing all the time, as though he considered the whole affair 

irresistibly droll and comic. As you say, there is nothing parti- 
cularly marvellous in a lantern and a man; nor, after all, is it 
surprising that the lantern should be lighted, as without a light 
the lantern on a dark night would scarcely avail; nor that the 
mysterious man—by the way; I can increase the miracle, there 
were ‘wo men—should shout; men will shout, you know—stable- 
men especially—I presume it is the normal nature of the animal 
to shout.’’ 

“Do you say, Sir Jasper, that this man, or these men, were 
stablemen ?”’ 

‘ Precisely, my dear fellow—at least, one of them was James, 
the groom and coachman ; our establishment is, alas ! too limited, 
you know, and the double office is performed by the same man ; 
and the other was the gardener, a respectable but surly per- 
‘onage, whose temper last night was not the sweetest, by reason 
of his being roused from his slumber to assist James at the stables ; 
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as, pour mettre le comble to the explanation—the horses were 
terrified by the storm, had broken open the stable door, and bolted, 
and the mysterious men with the lantern had considerable diffi- 
culty in getting the poor beasts back. 

Lady Estcourt at this juncture entered the room. She was 
pale but smiling, and courteous to a dezree that was quite un- 
usual. 

“T understand, my dear Mr. Downing,’’ she said, ‘** that my 
foolish maid alarmed you in the night, as well she might —an absurd 
creature '”’ 

“Oh! I believe Mr. Downing has got over that now,” replied 
her son, good humouredly slapping me on the back. “‘ The whole 
affair must have been trying to a fellow's nerves. I admit that, 
if ever it gets into my brain that the legend of Lady Isabel is 
practically demonstrating itself to me, I shall shake in my shoes 
to a certainty.”’ 

‘“ Lwly Isabel, my dear?’ repeated her ladyship, her pale face 
becoming paler still. 

“ There, Downiag!”’ cried Sir Jasper merrily ; “now my mother, 
you see, is frightened as much as you were.” 

‘“* Nonsense, my dear!” i 

“Of course it is nonsense, and Mr. Downing is now satisfied of 
the fact.. I assure him that, according to the most approved 
authority of that legend, Lady Isabel was never reported to possess 
a man’s voice,” 

“Sir Jasper, if I had thought you would have turned me into 
ridicule, I would not have spoken to you of this affair,”’ 

‘““ And I, my dear Jasper; do not like to hear you jest on this 
solemn theme,” added her ladyship, who was evidently superstitious 
and somewhat awed. 

We had now, to my great satisfaction, reached the last day of 
my stay at Brooklands. + ir Jasper accompanied me to London 
by train, we parted at Temple Bar. So here ends my narrative 
of my adventure during that visit—a visit unexpectedly made and, 
so far as | am concerned, very thankfully terminated. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 
NEW POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 


Tue Government of the United States is about to despatch an 
expedition, in the month of July, to make a further attempt to 
reach the Pole by Smith’s Sound, discovered by Inglefield in 1852. 
The Americans have made three seperate attempts to pass through 
the strait, one under Kane, in 1853, another under Hayes in 
1860, and a third under Hall, in 1871. Captain Nares’ expedition 
left our shores in 1875. The present expedition will be under the 
command of Captain Howgate, and precautions have been taken, 
by sending the schooner Florence, which left on the 15th of August 
last, to establish depots of provisions. If Captain Howygate 
reaches as far north as Captain Nares did—that is to say, a lati- 
tude of 83° 20’, it will remain to be seen by what amount of 
human endurance and ingenuity the distance will be overcome that 
intervenes between that high latitude and the Pole, occupied as it 
is by an enormous and permanent glacier, which, as Captain Nares 
found that the depth of the water decreased as they proceeded 
over it, is in all probability fixed to the earth, at the Pole itself, 
and is of an age, and is coeval with the present state of the earth’s 
surface. 

(he Swedish Government is at the same time about to send an 
expedition in order to attempt the north-east “passage to Baring 
Straits. The expenses are to be met mainly by the King Oscar 
IT., M. Oscar Dickson, of Gothenburg, and M. Alexander Sibiriakoff 
of Irkutsk. Professor Nordenskjéld has made a report upou the 
prospects of success, from which extracts are published in the 
Bulletin de la Société de Géoyraphie for Nov. 1877. It appears 
from this report that several previous Swedish expeditions have 
succeede| in reaching the mouths of the Obi and the Jenissei, that 
they have opened new channels of navigation, have made many 
scientific discoveries, among others that of coal at Beeren Eiland, 
and of phosphates at Spitzbergen, and that they have formed a 
practical school, in which some thirty Swedish naturalists have 
now been educated. 

The sea that remains to be explored, extending, as it does, from 
the mouth of the Jenissei to Tajmur Bay—that is to say, from 
82 deg. to 170 deg. of longitude, presents a vast field for discovery ; 
and if the ice will permit of the passage of a steamer, the results 
will no doubt richly reward those who have abetted the enter. 
prise, | 
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It is proposed that the expedition shall leave Gothenburg 
early in July, proceeding by the coast of Norway and the North 
Cape to the Strait of Matotsckin, in Nova Zemla—a route first 
opened by Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor, in 1553, 
This was the first attempt made to effect a north-east passage, 
and although attended by a sad fatality, it first opened communi. 
cation between England and the White Sea, and it became the 
point of departure for a new era in Anglo-Russian commerce. The 
seas in which Sir Hugh’s four ships were wrecked, are now 
annually frequented by thousands of vessels, with comparative 
impunity. 

Thanks to progressive navigation, it is now known that the sea 
between Kola and Nova Zemla, is open during the greater part 
of summer. There are four ways of reaching the Sea of Kara (the 
Black Sea), from Nova Zemla: first, that by the north of the 
islands, not open till September; second, that by the Jugor 
Strait, between the mainland and the island of Vaigatz, known to 
old Dutch navigators as the Fretum Nassovicum ; third, the so- 
cailed *‘ Gate of Kara,’ between Nova Zemla and Vaigatz; and 
fourthly, the Strait of Matotschkin. The last has been selected, 
inasmuch as, although not open until the end of July, it is deep, 
has good harbours, and is less encumbered with floating ice than 
the passes more to the south. 

It is expected that some difficulties will prevent themselves 
from floating ice in crossing the Sea of Kara, to the Jenessei, and 
the Expedition will hence have to take a southerly course ; but this 
sea is said to be rich in animal life, presenting many new types. 
It is hoped that Port Dickson will be reached between the 10th 
and 15ti of August—about the period that Nordenskjéld reached 


the same point in 1875, ina sailing vessel, and in 1876 in & 


steamer. 


Beyond this point, the sea bas only been explored by sloops 
and small craft, which have crept along the coast, and much is ale 
ticipated from the employment of stout vessels propelled by steam. — 
Nordenskjéld sums up in his Report all that is known from these 
sources, of the coast, as far as Cape ‘I'scheljuskin, and the learned — 
navigator is in hopes, from the study of these precedents, that am 


open sea will be reached beyond this Cape (named after its 
coverer) at the latter end of August or early in September. 

opinion is further substantiated by considering the masses of come 
paratively warm water, brought down at that period of the 


Siberia. Ani imemenes Bhat of ‘tech water is ‘daar to be 
from those sources which flows to the North between Port Dic 
and Bjelo Ostrow, or the “ White Island.” The Sea of Kare, 
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indeed, from these peculiarities, been compared to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with its well-known stream. 

All that 1s known of the Sea coast of Cape Tscheljuskin is based 
upon the observations made by the Russian Expeditions, carried out 
in the middle of the last century, along the Northern Coasts of 
Asia, and that only in sailing vessels. Nordenskjild discusses 
these explorations, which generally started from Jakutsk on the 
Lena, at length; and it appears from them, that the coast between 
the, Lena and Baring’s Strait is much better known than that be- 
tween the Lena and the Jerissei. The discovery of New Siberin 
and of Wrangel’s Land confirmed traditions current among the 
natives of the coast, of great islands existing in the Icy Sea of Siberia, 
as also that they were: inhabited, clothed with forests, and rich in 
furs, walrus teeth, and mammoth bones—traditions, which, strange 
to say, have been since partly verified by sledge parties, as well as 
by maritime explorations, and in 1811, the remains of a habitation 
were discovered on the island of Kotelnoj. 

It reeults from these various data, that the sea between J erissei 
and the Lena, and the Lenaand Baring’s Straits, has been frequently 
aavigated under circumstances of great difficulty ; and it is hoped 
therefore that it will be much more readily explored by vessels 
properly equipped. It further appears that this sea, much troubled 
by floating ice, is separated from the Polar Sea, by a series of 
islands, of which Wrangel’s Land, the Archipelago of New Siberia, 
only constitute a part. Tne new Expedition hopes to be able 
to penetrate so far to the north as to determine this point. “If 
prevented by unforeseen difficulties from penetrating beyond Cape 
Tscheljuskin, the expedition will make the best of its way back to 
Europe, wintering in the Gulf of Tajmur, Pjaséna or Jenissei. If 
having fetched beyond the Cape, the ice should impede its progress 
eastwards, a port would be sought for on the North Coast of Siberia, 
whence important explorations might be carried on the Icy Sea 
during the ensuing summer. If Baring’s Strait is attained, the 
Expedition will proceed by the Coast of Asia to Suez. 


THE KULTUR-KAMPF. 


A wokp has become famous in the moral and intellectual 
world, if not in the political, with the modern German. Tt is the 
Kuitur-Kampr, or “the fight for civilisation;” but the full 
meaning of the expression and all its bearings are not generally 
understood. The publication of the Reden tiber Religion, by Dr. 
Arnold Ruge (Stuhrsche Buchhandlung, Berlin), gives us an op- 
portunity of inditing a word or two upon the subject. 

The Syllabus, which attached something more Gouatal © the 
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memory of the late Pope than even his doctrines of Infallibility and 
Immaculate Conception, and the reiteration of the non possumus 
—so impotent in the presence of inexorable death; came out in 
1868, with the declaration that Christianity, as understood at the 
Vatican, was irreconcilable with modern civilisation. ‘The challenge 
thus given to the common sense of the world was replied to im an 
article written by Arnold Ruge, in the Rheinishe Zeitung, in which 
he propounded that, in the face of such a dogma or doctrine, the 
only alternative that remained was to organise in parishes for the 
promotion of civilisation, and instead of Cultus (worship) Ge- 
meinden to adopt Cultur (culture) Gemeinden. But it was not 
until the German Empire had taken up the gauntlet of the dis- 
obedient Ultramontanes that Professor Virchov gave currency to 
the now famous expression of Kultur-Kamp/. 

Three powers are allied under the banners hoisted by the new 
camp. The State against the hierarchy; the philosophers against 
doctrine; and the parishes against priestcraft. They are allied, 
we are told, but they do not combine—the State and the masses 
being given to compromise. In plain English, the alliance exists 
figuratively, but not in reality. 

Such a disposition has, however, forced the priesthood to submit 
to the law, although with some angry feeling, and at the Same 
time all hostile movements against the State by the hierarchic 
power have been put an end to; but the same disposition of toler- 
ation, or as it should rather be called, indifference of the masses 


concerning dogmas, has induced the Protestants of Germany to 


keep up liberal cu/tus-gemeinden, and to refrain from practising 
pure cultur.gemeinden. This is so thoroughly a Teutonic way of 
putting a thing—a style adopted at times in this country, by 
Carlyle and Gladstone, when treating upon religious themes—that 
it requires some explanation. 

The St. Jacob Gemeinde, of Berlin, elected a liberal clergyman, 
Mr. Hossbacli, as their paster, but the confirmation of this election 
was refused by the orthodox leader of the parish, Dr. Hezel, who 
was backed by the Consisturium of Madeburg. Now submitting 
to this was what is called cudtus-gemeinden, whereas the worthy 
parishioners of St. Jacob might have had whomsoever they liked 
for their preacher, if they had only chosen to declare themselves 
to be a free and independent parish, in Teutonic parlance, a culéur- 


gemeinden, influenced only by the thoughts of our own time, and — 


a 


existed in S-otland, only couched in more simple phraseology. 
But whilst this state of toleration and indecision still holds im 
parishes, the Germans, in their literature and by their philosoph 


have gone boldly beyond all compromise. They have asked 


ek 


their adhesion to the man of their choice. Something of the kind 
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themselves the question—How do the various religions originate, 
and how do they fall out of use? Such is the character of works 
like Dr. Ruge’s ‘‘ Reden tiber Religion,” “* Ihr Entstehen und Ver- 
gehen,’ and Dr. Bruno Bauer's “ Christus und die Casaren,”’ 
‘* Origin of Christianity from the Greek and Roman Civilisation "aad 
and in his essays on the Quakers, the Herrnhuters, or Moravians, 
and on toleration, as leading to the criticism and philosophy of 
our own time, showing that even Madame de Kriidner and the 
Holy Alliance paved the way to religious liberty by uniting a 
Greek, a Protestant, and a Catholic sovereign in one holy alliance, 
setting aside not only the Pope, but all dogmatic differences of 
creed. 

Both these books of Dr. Bauer’s are written in such an 
objective style, as to leave nothing to be desired even by the most 
pious or prejudiced reader ; and at the same time they are full of 
very startling information, and of entirely new aspects of well- 
known facts, ancient and modern. ° 

The ** Reden,”’ or ‘* Essays” of Dr. Arnold Ruge, show, on 
their side, by the results of modern comparative mythology, that all 
religions originate from one and the same mythological explana- 
tions of meteorological and astronomical, and always natural, 
phenomena, the personified authors of which are shaped by the 
poets, and worshipped by believers and their priests. Dr. Ruge, 
in his ‘* Essays,’’ as also Dr. B. Bauer, in his works, both adopt 
the historical method, and illustrate the development of the Indian, 
Greek, and Christian forms of religion by examples. The Kutur- 
Kampf—of which some idea may be formed from the writings of 
Dr. Max Miller in this country—is unquestionably the great moral 
and intellectual movement of the day. It assigns—as some ancient 
divines of this country have alsu attempted to do, to the two 
intellectual movements of our own times—the scientific and the 
moral, their separate provinces; as they have also each of them, 
their own nature, not only in the outward world, but in man’s 
constitution. Those, however, who would wish to understand the 
subject thoroughly, and to, become acquainted with the actual 
state of the question, would do well tc read these Essays of Dr. 
Ruge, and Dr. Bauer’s works. They may not be translated for 
English readers, as we have among us those who prefer to adopt 
from the German authors, rather than to translate them; but 
both the above-mentioned champions of the fight for civilisation 
write like men masters of their subject, and in earnest in their 
advocacy o! the cause, in exceptionally clear and elegant German, 
and are, therefore, easier to read than the majority of learned 
sermon writers. It is but just to add, that Fielo’s philosophy of 
What be terms Animism—as a primitive religious instinct—is more 
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fundamental than what can have only been the development of 
that instinct when applied to myths. Phrenology calls it the 
organ of veneration; but by whatever name, there can be no 
question as to the existence of the germs of religion in man’s 
nature. 


GIANT OCTOPODS. 


Victor HuGo having probably heard, during his sojourn in the 
Channel Islands, some sailors’ stories as to the prodigious size 
attained sometimes by cuttle-fish, first gave notoriety to a fact 
which seems to a certain extent corroborated from other sources, 
MM. Kreeferstein and Steenstrup argue that certain monsters cast 
upon the shore of Iceland in 1639 and 1690 were gigantic octopods, 
one of which was three fathoms and a half in length, and its arms 
three fathoms. A mollusk of somewhat similar dimensions was 
cast upon the coast of Jutland in 1853, and, according to Harting, 
framents of cuttle-fish of enormous size are to be seen in the 
museums of Utrecht and Amsterdam. 

In November, 1861, the captain of the Alencon saw a gigantic 
octopod swimming off the coast of the island of Teneriffe, and gave 
chase to it; but after three hours’ persistence, only fragments of 
the great fins placed at the extremity of the body were torn off, 
A cuttlé-fish oyer three yards in length, and having a circumference 
of two yards, was cast by a violent tempest on the shore of New. 
foundland, on the 29nd of September last year. Two of tne arms 
or tentacles were teu yards in length, and had 2000 cups or suckers, 
each an inch in diameter. The others were only from three to 
four yards in legth. But a marine monster of such secondary 
dimensions could, if he bad once fixed his suckers on a human 
being, have easily dragged him down to the depths below. 


THE FAIRY MELUSINA. 


THe PoLYBIBLION (t. xx., p. 453), gave some account of a 
fairy Melusina in Normandy, which was compared with the 
Melusina of Poitou and of the Lusignans. But, according to 4 
correspondent of the same publication, the most precise reproduc- 
tion of this strange and melancholy legend is to be met with in 
Dauphiny. The illustrious family of the Sassenages is actually 
said to have derived its origin from a fairy, Melusina by 
The lady gave her hand to a Sassenage, exacting as a condit 
that she should be permitted tu have every Friday to herself, 1 
she could remain in her room, and that her husband should on 


account have any interview with her upon that day. 
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The union was a happy one, and several children were born 
of it; but, after the elapse of some years, the lord of Sassenages 
became irritated at so prolonged a mystery; and, after having 
made many vain attempts to obtain the secret from his wife, he one 
Friday broke open the door of her room, and discovered Melusina 
transformed into a siren, having a long serpent’s tail, and deeply 
buried in the study of magic. 

At the sight of her husband the fairy shrieked in alarm, and, 
passing through the window, she sought for refuge in certain exten- 
sive grottos, which stood on the precipice, on the other side of the 
Furon, opposite to the chateau. She was never seen again; but, 
for a period of over ten centuries, the wailings of Melusina were 
heard from the depth of the grotto whenever a death was about to 
happen in the family of the Sassenages. 

The modern chateau of the Sassenages bears, in memory of 
this tradition, on its portals two sirens with serpents’ tails, as 
supporters of the coat of arms of the Sassenages and the Bérengers. 
Ruins, belonging to the sixteenth contury (?), of the ancient home 
of the Sassenages are still to be seen, suspended ovér the torrent 
of the Furon, above the village of the same name. In the interior 
an ogival window is still eupported by a fragment of wall, being 
all that remains of the room in which Saint Ismidon, Prince of 
Royans, one of the most illustrious representatives of the house, 
is said to have been born. ‘There is a little incongruity of dates 
in this part of the statement. The ruins are said to belong to the 
sixteenth century, the window to the thirteenth. The grottos of 

Sassenage, from whence the Furon precipitates itself with noisy 
impetuosity, still constitute one of the}marvels of Dauphiny. 
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Clara’s Courtship. 


CLARA’S COURTSHIP. 


You want to know—I see you do— 
(You’re dying till I tell it), 

The ins and outs of how it grew, 
And what at last befel it. 


Dear Clara’s courtship! who'd have thought 
Of such a thing last summer ? 

The little madcap fairly caught 
And by so queer a comer? 


Because, you know, though Charley’s young, 
Good-looking, noble—plucky, 


He seemed, at first, to have no tongue— 
A failing most unlucky ! 


He hummed and haw’d, and blush’d and stuttered, 
Especially with Clare, ' 

And got, in company, ‘so flutter’d 
Whenever she was there, 


That you'd have thought so gay a bird 
Would certainly have chaffed 

Him out of shyness so absurd ; 
She never even laugh’d! 


But women are the very sphinx 
In all affaires de coeur ; 

They do, in them, what no one thinks ; 
You never can be sure ! 


They take to men—you fancy men 
With whom they'd never parley ; 

Well, here you see a case again, 
For Clara took to Charley ! 


And all at once her mocking way, 

By magic seemed to leave her ; 
And really when she felt too gay 
It almost seemed to grieve her ! 


Though, I confess, a little chaff 
Would vastly have succeeded, 








Clara’s Courtship. 


For ’tween ourselves, a downright laugh 
Was just what Charley needed. 


His qualities are great, I grant ; 
He’s true as truth can make him ; 


Yet now and then, he seems to want 
Some friend to poke and shake him. 


However, Clara felt, no doubt, 
’ Iwas best to take his part, 
Rather than seem to jibe or flout 
So sensitive a heart. 


And then, you may depend, she saw 
That though be could not flatter, 
Nor perch familiar like a daw, 
Nor like a magpie chatter. 


He had a fund of sterling sense, 
A heart quite worth possessing ; 

And that his love was so intense, 
*Twas too much for expressing ! 


And he—you cannot feel surprise~- 
Was struck by Clara’s curls, 

And by those Saxon azure eyes 
That beam in English girls. 


Well, somehow—/ow, Dan Cupid knows ! 
She brought him to the scratch, 

And one day got him to propose ; 
In fine, it was a match. 


[ saw them in the hothouse cooing 
Behind a rare exotic? * 

And he, I think, was softly suing 
In stammering tones erotic. 


At any rate, a little after 
She plucked a rose in bloom 

And gave him ; then a gentle laughter 
Chimed out his happy doom. 


[ long had guess’d how things were going, 
And drank success to Charley 
In frothing tankards overflowing, 
Brew’d of the best of barley. 















































Clara’s Courtship. 





Well, then, that evening Clara came, 
And told us all about it. 

She said, “‘ I’m going to change my name ; 
I’m serious ; do not duubt it. 


I see you smile. I know you thought 
I never should be married ; 

But wildest birds sometimes get caught ; 
My dest'ny but tarried. 


Just now you look on Clara Dacre ; 
But soon she means to be, 

It lucky stars do not forsake her, 
Well—Mrs. Charles Lee.’’ 


And then—conceive the little fairy !— 
She made her Charlie stand} 

Beside her ; and, with motion airy, 
She took his big brown hand, 


And said,’’ Now, Charley, isn’t it true 
We've made a vow together 

To walk as man and wife, we two, 
Come foul or pleasant weather.”’ 


So there—I've told you all 1 know 

Of little Clara’s wooing : 

The day? Next Monday. Now, I'll go 
And see what Charley’s doing. 


MATTHEW SETON, 





